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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


— 
\O-DAY polling begins in one of the most momentous 
Elections that have taken place in British history, The 
nation is being asked to abandon Free-trade and adopt Pro- 
tection,—whether under that name or the aliases of Retaliation, 
Fiscal Reform, and Tariff Reform. No Free-trader can possibly 
abstain at such a crisis in our national life. He must vote, 
and he must vote only for Free-traders, and real, not nominal, 
Free-traders. No Fiscal Reformer of Mr. Balfour’s kind, and 
no Retaliator, is a real Free-trader. Again, no man isa real 
Free-trader, even though he does not in words advocate Fiscal 
Reform or Retaliation, who will not pledge himself uncon- 
ditionally to oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s policy with all the 
power at his command. That is a test which in every case 
will unmask the Balfourite, the Retaliator, and the Fiscal 








Reformer who is trying to get Free-trade votes by pretending | 


that he is opposed to Protection. Especially would we advise 
Unionist Free-trade voters to remember that the Retaliator is 
in reality as much an enemy to true Free-trade as the full- 
blown Protectionist. The Sugar Convention—always opposed 


by the Spectator—was an example of Retaliation, and has cost | 


the country some £6,000,000 a year. 


The constituencies that will poll to-day—notably those in | 


Manchester—are some of the most important in the country. 
If the great Lancashire city gives the lead to the nation which 


we hope and believe she will give, the cause of Free-trade | 


should be secure. Free-trade was nurtured and brought to 
its full strength in Manchester, and Manchester must strike 
the first blow in defence of her child. It is specially im- 
portant that Manchester should reject Mr. Balfour, and show 
the country that a great working-class constituency has no 
use for a statesman who, if he is, as we believe, a Chamber- 


lainite at heart, is not fit to represent it; and who, if he is not | 


a Chamberlainite at heart, has so little of the instinct of 


leadership and so little independence that he has bent to the | 
storm and not dared to withstand what he believed was a | 


popular cry. We have no feeling of personal animosity 
towards Mr. Balfour, but both as Unionists and Free-traders 
we feel that he has forfeited the confidence of the nation. As 
Unionists, we cannot but condemn the man who betrayed his 
duty towards the Union by not reducing the over-representation 
of Ireland when he had the power to do so; and as Free-traders 
we must refuse all sympathy and support to the apostle 
of Retaliation, to the antagonist of true Free-trade, and 
to the man who wished “God-speed” to Mr. Chamberlain in 
his propaganda,—for “he that biddeth him God-speed is 





vartaker of his evil deeds.” We trust. then. that Mr. Horridge | would demand that the police in other districts of Morocco, 


will receive the support of all Unionist Free-traders, and will 
be returned for East Manchester. We trust also that Mr. 
Winston Churchill will be successful in the gallant fight he is 
making, and that Manchester and Salford will send an 
unbroken phalanx of Free-traders to Westminster. 


We desire to draw the attention of Unionist Free-trade 
voters to a consideration of special importance. It is essential 
in the interests both of the Union and of Free-trade that the 
Liberals shall secure an overwhelming majority at the polls. 
If they do—if, that is, they secure a majority of thirty or 
forty over the Protectionists and Irish combined—the causes 
of the Union and of Free-trade will be secured, and there will 
be no risk of those two questions being exposed either to the 
chances of another General Election, or to any trafficking 
between the Protsctionists and the Nationalists. If the 
Liberals have not a majority which will enable them to retain 
office free from the dictation of the Ivish party, they must 
resign; but what security have we that Mr. Chamberlain 
will not come into power with the intention of passing 
Home-rule under one alias and Protection under another ? 
No thinking man will deny that the political reckless- 
ness and want of scruple which he has shown in recent years 
make such a programme a possibility; while Mr. Balfour's 
attitude on the Fiscal question points, we regret to say, to the 
probability that he would acquiesce in any policy which could 
obtain sufficient support in the House of Commons. He will, 
we fear, be always on the side of the big Parliamentary 
battalions. 


But if a “ Home-rule-cum-Protection” Ministry were 
formed with a Parliamentary majority, the case would 
indeed be desperate, for to the legislation proposed by such a 
Government the House of Lords would offer but a feeble 
resistance. Apart from this, and thinking of the Fiscal issue 
alone, it is essential to register such a plebiscitary decree 
against Protection that it shall not be able to rear its head 
again in this generation. If that is accomplisbed, it will be 
possible for Unionist Free-traders to begin the work of 
reorganising the Unionist party on a Free-trade basis. But 
to secure this, the defeat of Balfourism and Chamberlainism, 
of Retaliation and Protection, must be overwhelming. 
Therefore Unionist Free-traders must not be content with 
working for a moderate victory, and must not be afraid of the 
Liberals being too strong in the next Parliament. On the 
contrary, they must realise that it is totheir essential interest 
that the Liberal majority shall be as large as possible and 
independent of Irish votes. That is the result which will 
secure absolutely the great causes they have at heart, and 
make their twin principles dominate the political situation. 


A German White-book has been published this week in reply 
to the allegations contained in the French Yellow-book on 
Morocco. In the main, as the French Press has pointed out, 
it is a collection of newspaper cuttings, and the evidence 
adduced to prove the French claim to a European mandate, 
and to disprove the correctness of France's dealings in the 
matter of the Anglo-French Agreement, is not very convincing. 
As to the first point, the only proof is an unsupported declara- 
tion of the Sultan to Herr Vassel, the German Consul at Fez, 
which, as we have pointed out elsewhere, can hardly be set 
against the denial of the French Minister. But a despatch of 
Prince Biilow makes it clear that Germany herself claimed a 
European mandate :—“ We are acting under the consciousness 
that our interests are identical with the commercial interests 
of all the non-French treaty Powers.” Of the other points in 
the White-book, the most important is a declaration of Prince 
Biilow last June that, while Germany would grant to France 
the organisation of the police on the Algerian frontier, she 
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and especially on the Atlantic seaboard, should be put under 
the joint control of the Powers. This is likely to be the main 
question at issue in the Conference, and on it depends the 
reality of the authority which France asks for. We trust 
that the more reasonable attitude which Germany seems to be 
taking up, and the strong support of France by the other 
signatories, will lead to a final settlement of the difficulty on 
an equitable footing. 


The Times of Thursday published an interesting account 
from its Vienna correspondent of the present state of feeling 
between Italy and Austria-Hungary. On the whole, in spite 
of the efforts of certain sections in both countries, there is 
every chance of friendly relations continuing. Both nations 
are ceasing to contemplate a struggle as a possibility of the 
future. The Neue Freie Presse published on Monday a state- 
ment on the subject which is believed to have emanated 
from the new Italian Foreign Minister, the Marquis di San 
Giuliano, in which it is pointed out that “a strong Austria is 
Italy’s best safeguard against Pan-Slavists and Pan-Germans, 
whose greed bites deep into Italian territory.” An alliance 
between the two Powers is further necessary on account of the 
Balkan question, which can only be settled by mutual arrange- 
ment, and neither really desires to occupy Albania,—the only 
possible bone of contention. The 7'imes correspondent adds 
that at the Algeciras Conference Austria-Hungary will support 
the Italian delegate, the Marquis Visconti Venosta, in his 
efforts to mediate between France and Germany. 


President Roosevelt’s action in accepting the invitation to 
the Algeciras Conference and appointing American represen- 
tatives has not escaped the criticism of the Senate, some of 
whose Members seem to make it tlcir business to obstruct 
the Executive. Senator Bacon, a leading Democrat, in a two 
hours’ speech informed his hearers that the President desired 
to involve the United States in a European war, but this 
nonsense seems on the whole to have met with little support. 
America, like Europe, has interests in Morocco, though in a 
less degree, and this distinction is recognised by the apparent 
intention of the American representatives to take part in the 
deliberations, but not to vote. We welcome the appointment 
of Mr. Henry White, the American Ambassador at Rome, as 
the chief American delegate. Mr. White has a high diplo- 
matic reputation, and he is much in the confidence of the 
President. His long experience of international affairs has 
also made him fully familiar with the general lines of 
European policy. The French representatives may, we trust, 
be able to count on him to support any schemes for the final 
and pacific settlement of the Moroccan question. 


The anti-foreign movement in China is beginning to take 
the form of a serious tampering with the commercial rights 
and interests of European Powers. A case in point is the 
Shanghai River Conservancy, which, under an arrangement 
made with China in September last year, was to be managed 
by the Shanghai Taotai, the Commissioner of Customs, and an 
engineer approved by the Powers, financial affairs being in the 
hands of the Consular tbody. The Nanking Viceroy has 
arbitrarily cancelled the arrangement, and appointed a Con- 
servancy bureau with native officials and a foreign servetary, 
while he himself retains the supreme control. Anoticr case 
is the railway from Shanghai to Hang-chau, which a British 
syndicate had received a concession to construct. This con- 
cession has been summarily withdrawn, and it is announced 
that the local Chinese authorities have been granted an 
Imperial Edict to do the work themselves. In themselves, no 
doubt, such breaches of faith are not important, and the 
matter will probably be set right after representations from 
the interested Powers; but they show the nervousness of the 
Chinese Government in the face of the anti-foreign crusade, 
and its desire to conciliate the popular leaders by at least a 
show of acquiescence in their policy. As we argued last week, 
it is in the interest of Europe that China should become a 
strong Power, but it is in nobody’s interest that she should 
break her lawful engagements. 





A largely attended public meeting to protest against the 
outrages on the Jews in Russia was held at the Queen’s Hall 
on Monday afternoon. Lord Rothschild, who presided, read 
letters of sympathy from the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr, Chamberlain, and Mr. Balfour, who 











spoke of the treatment of their Jewish citizens by European 
nations from mediaeval times onwards as “certainly the 
darkest blot on the history of Christendom.” Lord Rothschild 
in a temperate speech dismissed as absurd the supposition that 
the Jews in Russia had been prime agents in agitating for 
reform, or bringing about revolution. He acquitted the Czar 
of any complicity in the outrages, and did not believe that his 
Government wanted them. Still, the fact remained that theso 
horrors had taken place, and the authors of them had not 
been punished. The Bishop of Ripon moved the first resolu. 
tion, and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster the 
next, which was seconded by Lord Milner, who signalised 
his first appearance on a public platform since his return to 
England by an eloquent and admirable speech. We knew 
the Jews in England, said Lord Milner, as good citizens, and 
if possible not less but more public-spirited, charitable, and 
patriotic than the average of our fellow-countrymen; and in 
South Africa the rapid admission of Jews to the full rights of 
citizenship had been fully justified by results. Because we 
had been thus fearless in all circumstances we could with a 
clear conscience recommend our policy elsewhere. 


The publication in Wednesday’s papers of the correspondence 
between Lord Elgin and Lord Selborne on the subject of Chinese 
labour conclusively establishes the bona-fides of the Govern. 
ment. It appears that at the end of October, or five weeks 
before Mr. Balfour's resignation, Mr. Lyttelton had suggested 
that “it would be good policy for the mineowners voluntarily 
to stop importation for the next six months.” No mention is 
made in the correspondence of any reply to this suggestion 
from Lord Selborne before the advent to power of the Liberal 
Government, when, in answer to repeated telegrams from Lord 
Elgin (on December 15th and 19th), Lord Selborne reported on 
December 20th that in addition to the 47,241 Chinamen on the 
Rand, 14,700 had been asked for or had licenses granted, 
Further correspondence revealed the fact that whereas the 
licenses granted for the first ten months of 1905 averaged 
about 2,300 per month, in November 13,199 had been granted. 
Lord Selborne telegraphed on January Ist that if the im- 
portation of coolies for whom licenses had been granted was 
prevented by any action which public opinion in the Transvaal 
considered arbitrary, there would be “a very strong outburst of 
feeling,” in view of the outlay of the mineowners on develop- 
ment, and the fact that this importation meant work for 
hundreds and hundreds of men now out of work, and com- 
mercial activity for all. “If, on the other hand, his Majesty's 
Government allow the licenses already issued to stand, their 
decision that no fresh ones are to be issued till the opinion of 
the elected representatives of the people can be taken on the 
subject next July will, in my opinion, be loyally accepted, and 
there will be no feeling of injustice.” The sudden rush for 
licenses in November is very curious, and deserves closer 
investigation. What was the basis of the intelligent anticipa- 
tion of coming events which the mineowners showed in so 
high a degree ? 








Lord Elgin in his reply (January 5th) expresses regret that the 
numbers stated by the late Superintendent of Foreign Labour 
as needed to complete the requirements of the mines were ex- 
ceeded without obtaining Mr. Lyttelton’s assent; but adds that 
in view of the opinion of the Attorney-General of the Transvaal, 
endorsed by the legal advisers of the Crown, the Government 
have decided that the licenses already granted must stand, “the 
responsibility of their being granted being one which must rest 
entirely with their predecessors, and in which they themselves 
disclaim any share.” The Government are thus resolved that 
from the date on which they assumed office nothing should be 
done to add to the number of Chinese under contract for em- 
ployment in South Africa until the Transvaal, through an 
elected and really representative Legislature, shall have had 
opportunity of deciding whether the Ordinance is to remain in 
force,—a resolve endorsed in advance by Mr. Lyttelton in his 
letter of November 9th. In these circumstances, we hold that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was fully justified in his 
indignant repudiation of the charges brought against the 
Government by Mr. Balfour, and embodied in the follow- 
ing dilemma: if the Government stop the importation of 
Chinese coolies, they will ruin South Africa; if they do not, 
they are canting hypocrites. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s handling of the whole question bas been marked by 
dignity and good sense, 
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The electioneering campaign during the week has been dis- 
figured by several regrettable incidents. The Prime Minister 
was refused a hearing at Shrewsbury, Mr. Lyttelton and 
Mr. Lloyd-George were howled down at Leamington, and 
disorderly scenes have been frequent in London and in 
the provinces. Worse than this, a singularly disgrace- 
ful attempt has been made to discredit the candidature 
of Mr. Balfour in East Manchester by the circulation of 
a scurrilous leaflet, in which an alleged incident in the life 
of one of his ancestors is made the ground for a violent 
attack on the ex-Premier himself. Mr. Balfour's Opponent, 
Mr. Horridge, and his agent have promptly, emphatically, and 
clearly with absolute sincerity, repudiated all responsibility 
for the leaflet, and all knowledge of those who issued it, and 
we hope they will be able to follow up their reprobation by 
tracing the anonymous slander to its source and unmasking 
the offender. The use of these poisoned weapons not only 
revolts the British sense of fair play, it is a blunder as well 
asacrime. In this context we cannot refrain from expressing 
our pained surprise that Mr. George Meredith in his tirade 
against Mr. Chamberlain, published in Friday’s papers, 
should have descended to vulgar personalities. A states- 
man’s nose may be fair game for a caricaturist, but a great 
writer like Mr. Meredith should leave it alone in a letter to 
a Parliamentary candidate. It is no excuse to say that Mr. 
Chamberlain has often shown a preference for violent and 
provocative language. Both sides should recall Burke's 
famous appeal, “Let us remember so to be patriots as not to 
forget we are gentlemen.” 








We cannot attempt to deal fully with the mass of election 
addresses and speeches issued and delivered during the 
week, and must confine ourselves to those which call for 
special attention. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s address, 
issued last Saturday, is in the main a review of the achieve- 
ments of the late Governmert, which he describes as a “ well- 
nigh unbroken cxpanse of mismanagement; of legislation 
conducted for the benefit of privileged classes and powerful 
interests; of wars and adventures abroad hastily embarked 
upon and recklessly pursued.” Discussing the Fiscal issue, 
the Prime Minister denounces Protection as not only bad 
economy, but as an agency at once immoral and oppressive, 
involving the exploitation of the community in the interests 
of favoured trades and financial groups, and impairing purity 
of administration. 


centre.” In the final paragraph the Prime Minister gives 
assurance of the maintenance of a substantial continuity in 
foreign policy. The absence of all reference to Home-rule in 
the address has been freely commented upon ; but little capital 
can be made out of this omission, in view of the explicit 
assurances given by those Cabinet Ministers whose connection 
with the Government lends it its chief weight and stability. 
For ourselves, indeed, we deem that omission to be proof 
absolute of what we have always said,—namely, that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman intends no more than his colleagues to 
introduce Home-rule legislation. Had such been his inten- 
tion, he must, in common honesty, bave alluded to the matter 
in his address. 


Mr. Arthur Elliot, the Unionist Free-trade candidate at 
Durham, has issued one of the best addresses put forth on 
the Free-trade side, After setting forth his opinions and his 
action in Parliament, he adds:—*I have thus naturally in- 
curred the hostility of the Tariff Reform League, which from 
its centre in Birmingham presumes to dictate to the citizens of 
Durham who is to represent them in the House of Commons.” 
We sincerely trust that the electors of Durham will mark their 
sense of this aggression by returning Mr. Elliot with a largely 
increased majority. No statesman of our time could be 
worthier of their confidence, and in honouring him as their 
choice they will do honour to themselves. 

We note with satisfaction that the Surrey Unionist Free- 
Trade Association has issued a manifesto giving the following 
advice to the Unionist Free-trade electors in the county :— 

“Where the Unionist candidate does not express himself as 
willing to oppose the Chamberlain or any kindred policy, and 
where the Liberal and Frec-trade candidate declares that no 
Home-rule Bill must be passed in the next Parliament, Unionist 
Free-traders (where they can conscientiously do so) should give 
their votes and influence to the Free-trader.” 


“An Empire ‘united’ on a basis of food- | 
taxes would be an Empire with a disruptive force at its | 














The manifesto is signed by a number of well-known Surrey 
Conservatives and Liberal Unioniste,—men whose devotion to 
the cause of the Union is beyond all suspicion. 


Mr. Martin, a leading Liberal Canadian politician, and 
recently Prime Minister of British Columbia, contributes a 
valuable letter to the Daily Chronicle of Thursday on the 
attitude of Canada towards Preferential trading. Premising 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed duty on wheat would be 
valueless to the Canadian farmer—who can always find a 
market for his grain, often before the wheat is cut—unless it 
raised the price of wheat at Liverpool, Mr. Martin deals 
effectively with Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion that a prefer- 
ence on Colonial wheat would result in a preference given 
by Canada to British manufactures. He asserts that the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, which strongly supports 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal policy, is engaged in a crusade for 
higher Protective duties in Canada, with a view to exclude as 
far as possible all foreign manufactured goods, including 
British goods; and will never consent to the reduction of 
the present Canadian tariffs against British goods. All they 
offer is that when the prohibitive point is reached, a still 
higher tariff should be enforced against the United States and 
other foreign manufacturers than against British manu- 
facturers, 


Mr. Martin further asserts that the existing preference, 
originally proposed by the Liberals when in Opposition, and 
passed by them when in office, was on both occasions vigorously 
opposed by the Conservatives, and also by the Manufacturers’ 
Association, who have done their best since the preference was 
granted to abolish it. In view of these facts, Mr. Martin 
declares that either Mr. Chamberlain is endeavouring to 
mislead the British working men, or bas been entirely misled 
by the members of the Manufacturers’ Association who visited 
him last summer. The policy of Protection, he concludes, 
“ whatever else it may accomplish, has always been successful 
in every country in which it has been tried, Canada not 
excepted, in lowering the moral standard of the electorate, 
and it would appear to an outsider that even in connection 
with the advocacy of this policy for Great Britain a decided 
taint has already been imparted to political life.” 


We regret to record that Lord Ritchie, who had been raised 
to the Peerage only four weeks previously, was struck down 
with paralysis at Biarritz last Saturday and died on Tuesday. 
Mr. Ritchie, to call him by his more familiar name, sat in the 
House of Commons for nearly thirty years, and held office 
in three Conservative Administrations. In 1902 he succeeded 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His first and only Budget was of historic importance, since 
by his taking off the Corn-duty he unquestionably precipitated 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal campaign, and led to the break-up of 
the Cabinet in the autumn of 1903. It may be remembered 
that, like Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie complained— 
and, in our opinion, with justice—that his resignation was 
accepted by Mr. Balfour without any intimation to him that 
Mr. Chamberlain had also resigned. Mr. Ritchie subsequently 
attached himself to the Free-trade Unionist group, but with- 
out taking a prominent part in their operations, and the 
appearance of his name in the Honour List last month was 
naturally regarded as indicating a reconciliation with Mr. 
Balfour. The part played by Mr. Ritchie in 1903 showed 


| real courage and independence, and deserves the gratitude of 


all Free-traders. 


The Board of Trade Returns for 1905, issued last Saturday 
evening, furnish another damaging commentary on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s doleful predictions as to our declining trade 
and dying industries. Thus not only has the declared value 
of our exports of merchandise risen by £29,300,000, or 9°7 per 
cent. on the total of 1904, which in turn showed a rise of 
£9,900,000, or 3°7 per cent. on the total of 1903—the year in 
which Mr. Chamberlain began his campaign—but the 
increased export of cotton yarns and manufactures—the 
largest item—is equivalent to 10°68 per cent., of iron and 
steei to 12°71 per cent., and of other metals to 16°85 per cent. 
as compared with 1904. Such figures are worth a wilderness 
of Tariff Reform leaflets and speeches. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EVE OF THE POLLS. 


O-DAY polling takes place in several of the leading con- 
stituencies in England, and by the time next Saturday’s 
Spectator is published the most momentous issue that has 
been placed before the nation since the reference of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill to the electors in 1886 will have 
been virtually settled. It is true that the majority of the 
county elections will still be undecided, but on this occa- 
sion there is little likelihood of town and country being in 
disagreement. If the impulse is against Protection in one 
rtion of the electorate, it will be against it in the other. 
For ourselves, we have never had, and have not now, any 
doubt as to what the verdict will be, for we believe that 
the mind of the nation is irrevocably fixed on two points. 
The British people will neither break up the legislative 
integrity of the United Kingdom, nor will they accept 
Protection under any of the aliases in which the negation 
of Free-trade is presented to them. That, however, is a 
matter of prophecy, and we admit that it is not worth 
while to dwell on prophecies when fulfilment is so near at 
hand. 

What is not prophecy but certainty, not opinion but 
fact, is that the decision of the electorate will be taken 
on the one supreme issue of Free-trade or Protection. 
We confess that for a time we feared that Mr. Balfour 
would be able to confuse that issue, and, by the use 
of arts which have proved so successful in the House of 
Commons, persuade a portion of the electorate that Free- 
trade was not in peril, and that their duty at the 
polls was to protect the Union from certain imaginary 
dangers. Fortunately, the country is not so easily misled 
as the House of Commons. The electors have brushed 
aside without a doubt or a misgiving all the insincerities 
that have been forced upon them in regard to other 

roblems, and instead of being alarmed by the Home-rule 

gey, have refused to trouble their heads for a moment 
about that creature of sawdust and painted cloth. Even 
Mr. Balfour himself has been unable to persuade the 
people of Manchester that the thing is other than a fraud, 
and of late he has been obliged to put the image back in 
its box with the rueful admission that the electors cannot 
be induced to believe that it is alive. And, after all, 
we wonder that Mr. Balfour, of all men, should have dared 
to talk about “the Union in danger,” for if it were in 
danger, there would rest upon him, as the head of the 
Unionist party, the irremediable stain of having allowed 
it to remain in danger when he had it in his power 
to make it safe for all time. 

No sane man believes that if a Home-rule Bill is ever 
again carried in the Commons it will be carried by anything 
but a very narrow majority. If, then, Mr. Balfour had 
done electoral justice to Britain and to Ireland—had reduced 
the Irish representation to its fair and equitable proportion, 
and had taken away from Ireland and given to England 
the thirty Members which Ireland has in excess—he would 
have placed the Union out of all possible danger. But this 
he deliberately refused to do. For the past five years we 
have urged upon Mr. Balfour in season and out of season 
the duty that lay upon him asa Unionist Prime Minister of 
reducing the Irish representation to its just dimensions; 
but our appeals met with no response till late last Session. 
But even then he introduced, not a Bill, but a weak and 

rfunctory series of Resolutions which every person of 
Pidiemenien experience knew were not meant to pass, but 
merely to deck the political shop window. Mr. Balfour—and 
we say it deliberately and with a full sense of the responsi- 
bility involved—was not sincere in his Redistribution 
proposals, for he did not take the scheme in hand till he 
must have known that it could not become law. If he had 
meant business, he would have introduced a Redistribu- 
tion Bill at the beginning of last Session. That he 
could have passed such a Bill with far less difficulty 
than he passed his Licensing Act there can be no sort of 
doubt, for he would have had behind him the whole weight 
of a practically united public opinion. The Liberal leaders 
in the Commons would,no doubt, have opposed the proposal, 
though not, we expect, with any very great enthusiasm; but 
at any rate the democratic feeling of the country as a 
whole would have been strongly in favour of a sound 








scheme of Redistribution. The weight of argument for 
taking away from Ireland an electoral privilege so h 
and so indefensible, and for remedying the gross electoral 
injustice done to some thirty English constituencies, would 
have proved irresistible. 

But even if Mr. Balfour could not have counted on this 
external help, he had plenty of power and authority to 
pass the Bill without it. If he could beat down the opposi- 
tion offered to proposals so disputable in themselves and 
so fiercely contested as the Licensing Bill and the sanction. 
ing of Chinese labour in South Africa under semi-servilg 
conditions, it is idle to say that he could not have carried 
Redistribution. The measure would have rallied his party 
to him, and would have provided a legitimate opportunity 
for the whole Unionist party to work together in harmony, 
No; Mr. Balfour's refusal to pass a Redistribution Bill was 
deliberate and conscious, and not accidental. It affords an 
absolute proof that he does not believe the Union to be in 
danger ; for we do not challenge the sincerity of Mr. Bal- 
four’s Unionism, or suggest that he would have let the cause 
of the Union run any grave risk which he could prevent, 
and in the reality of which he believed. He held that the 
Union was not in danger, and that therefore he could 
safely refuse to do electoral justice to the United Kingdom. 
But it may be asked: “Even if he did not consider the 
Union in peril, why did he not at any rate take a pre- 
caution which could have done the Union no harm, and 
must have increased its security? No structure of such 
vital importance can be the worse for having its stability 
made absolute.” We hold that Mr. Balfour, believing 
that there was no essential danger to the Union, preferred 
the retention of the Irish Members in their unfair propor- 
tion of power for two reasons. He considered that their 
presence in Parliament in undiminished numbers would be 
useful to him in the coming controversy over the Educa- 
tion Act, and he also believed that the Nationalists would 
prove a thorn in the side of the Liberals in the next 
Parliament, and, from his point of view, a big thorn was 
naturally better than a small one. Undoubtedly on 
purely tactical grounds there was a good deal to be 
said for this view. The greatest danger ahead of the 
Liberals is the risk of their being in a minority when 
the Irish Members are numbered with the Unionists. 
But if there were thirty fewer Irish Members than at 
present, and thirty more English Members, and these 
extra English Members sent from great democratic con- 
stituencies, this danger to the Liberals would vanish away 
completely. A reduction of the Irish Members to just and 
normal proportions would have made for them a secure 
tenure of office after the General Election a matter of 
practical certainty. In other words, Mr. Balfour's chance 
of upsetting the present Government is immensely increased 
by the fact that the task of obtaining a majority over the 
Unionists and Irish combined is so tremendous a one, as it 
unquestionably is, when Ireland has thirty Members too 
many and England thirty too few. Unionists complain 
of the Irish Members holding the balance, and of the 
temptation to purchase their aid offered to our politicians, 
but a great part of the power they thus hold comes from 
the utterly indefensible, unjust, undemocratic, and anti- 
Liberal system under which they are given a prerogative 
vote in the House of Commons. 

But though Mr. Balfour's calculated failure to reduce 
the over-representation of Ireland may possibly give him 
and Mr. Chamberlain the opportunity they desire for de- 
feating the Free-trade Government, and with it the cause 
of Free-trade—uuless it has a majority over the Unionists 
and Irish combined the present Government cannot con- 
tinue in power—we trust and believe that they will not 
have that opportunity. All the indications point to the 
fact that the British people realise the momentous nature of 
the issue that is before them. Instinctively they have come to 
understand that it is on the maintenance of the policy of 
Free-trade and of the free market that the safety and 
welfare of the realm depend. If we continue to keep our 
markets open to the commerce of the world, and let all men 
sell in them freely and unhindered, we shall remain strong, 
prosperous, and secure. If we close them, and incur the 
waste and loss inseparable from any interference with 
freedom of trade, the future of the nation must be dark 
and precarious. After all, our prosperity, great as it is 
and secure as it is under Free-trade, rests upon a narrow 
basis. Why is it that this small and overcrowded island, 
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very exceptional natural resources, and blessed 


with no : 
i ither a specially fruitful soil nor a specially 
— 2 Bn bay om been able to hold its own among 


nations far better dowered by Nature? It is, in the 
last resort, because in commerce, as im politics, we 
have adopted a sound, a true, and a simple principle,— 
the principle of freedom. That is our advantage in 
the race. That is what has enabled us to maintain 
the empire of the seas, to keep in union with the free 
British communities abroad, and to uphold our power 
and influence over India and our tropical depen- 
dencies. Protection, if we adopt it, must sap the 
foundations of the State. The waste which under it 
cannot be avoided must ruin our industries one by one. 
And with the ruin of our industries must come the 
ruin of that social and political system of which we 
are now so proud, and so justly proud. The first 
phenomena of Protection in a polity so congested and 
so artificial as ours would be corruption and commercial 
tyranny, the eldest children of monopoly, as we see from 
American experience. ; But we have not got a vast, an 
undeveloped, and a thinly populated country to mitigate 
the worst perils of Protection. In our cockpit of a nation 
we have no room to escape the evils of monopoly and of 
economic waste. We must prey upon each other. To the 
momentary triumph of the monopolist, of the Trust, and 
of the Combine must succeed the leaders of the Social 
Revolution, the demagogue, and the Anarchist, and those 
whose opportunity is found in the misery that must follow 
the footsteps of Protection in a land like ours. 

We shall doubtless be accused of sensationalism, and 
maybe of political hysteria, for writing as we have done ; but 
we would rather suffer under such accusations than neglect 
what we believe to be a duty. In any case, we are assured 
that a vast number of our countrymen feel as we do,—very 
many through their reason, an even larger number through 
what in such matters may be quite as safe a guide, a 
quickened emotion of alarm. Instinctively they draw back 
from a great peril. ‘They feel rather than see that they 
are standing on the edge of an abyss. Therefore we have 
no fear of the results of the appeal to the people which 
begins to-day. Britain has run many risks before, but has 
survived and overcome them. So will she now, for she 
holds a talisman of power,—the talisman of freedom. In 
that sign she will conquer and maintain the policy which 
has made her the mistress of the seas, and given into her 
hands the merchandise of ali the earth. 





THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 


W E should have thought that the advice we tendered 

last week to Unionist Free-traders as to their 
action at the polls was so clear that it could not be 
misunderstood. We urged on them the duty of making 
their Free-trade views effective. As will be seen, however, 
from letters from Unionist Free-traders which we publish 
in another column, our advice seems in certain cases to 
have missed the mark. Needless to say, we do not regret 
or resent these protests. On the contrary, we have received 
them with unqualified satisfaction, for they show a vigour 
and determination for which we were hardly prepared. 
Let us once more try to make our position clear. 

As we have said, the essential part of our advice to 
Unionist Free-traders is to make their Free-trade views 
effective,—that is, to vote for no one who is not 
a Free-trader. But such advice requires a practical 
interpretation, because there are plenty of candidates 
(Mr. Balfour is the notorious example) who call them- 
selves Free-traders, and are in reality nothing of the kind, 
but instead are essentially opposed to Free-trade. In the 
mouths of such men Free-trade is but an alias for Pro- 
tection. Considering the ambiguities of political ter- 
minology, we suggest that the only safe test is for every 
Unionist Free-trader to ascertain whether the Unionist 
candidate who calls himself a Free-trader is willing to 

ledge himself unconditionally to oppose the Chamber- 
ain policy with all the power at his command. Unless 
he is willing to do that, he cannot be regarded as 
a Free-trader, or a person, whatever may be his views 
on the Union or other questions, for whom a Unionist 
Free-trader can vote. Mr. Balfcur and the great bulk of 
his followers have clearly refused to give any such pledge, 
and are, therefore, not fit persons to receive the votes 








of Unionist Free-traders. The fact that they may have 
expressed a few hesitating doubts as to the practica- 
bility of the Chamberlain policy, or that they may have 
refrained from expressing approval of it, is nothing to the 
purpose. Such partial hedgings do not in the very least 
clear them from the stain of opposition to Free-trade. 
In other words, the mere refusal to applaud or approve 
Chamberlainism is no sort of guarantee that the candi- 
date can receive the confidence of Free-traders. Nothing 
less than the unconditional pledge to oppose Chamber- 
lainism is of any value. 

But though, as we have said, our test rules out Mr. 
Balfour and the great bulk of his followers, there are a few, 
a very few, cases of Unionist Free-traders who, strangely 
as we think, can still reconcile it with their convictions to 
call themselves Balfourites. Lord Hugh Cecil is the 
capital example,—the example which was in our mind 
when we wrote last week. He still, astonishing as it may 
seem, declares himself a loyal follower of Mr. Balfour, 
but he is also willing and ready to pledge himself uncon- 
ditionally to oppose Mr. Chamberlain. He and any others, 
if there be others, who take up his position may, we think, 
be honestly supported by Unionist Free-traders without 
incurring the responsibility of furthering Protection. We 
do not assert that giving support to a candidate who pro- 
fesses loyalty to Mr. Balfour in any shape or form would 
be an easy task to fulfil, but in a crisis like the present we 
have to consider how the majority of Unionist Free-trade 
votes can be secured for Free-trade; and in view of this 
fact, we hold that it would be unreasonable, and would 
result in injury to Free-trade, if we declared that a man 
must forfeit the right to be called a Free-trader because 
he indulges honestly and conscientiously in what we are 
certain is a delusion in regard to Mr. Balfour. 

For ourselves, we are so confident that Balfourism 
and Chamberlainism are one and the same thing that 
we believe that the practical result of our test, when 
applied, can only be to unmask Balfourism, and to 
show that in the vast majority of cases Balfourism 
is, as we have always declared, merely a tepid, but 
none the less dangerous, form of Chamberlainism.— 
We consider, remember, that Retaliation is as open 
to objection as is Protection—Take the specific case 
put before us by one of our correspondents,—the case 
of the City of London. Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. 
Gibbs have neither in their speeches nor in their 
addresses pledged themselves unconditionally to oppose 
the Chamberlain policy. They are therefore not fit 
persons to receive the votes of any Unionist Free-trader. 
Take as another example the case of Mr. Brodrick. Mr. 
Brodrick has not declared his determination to oppose 
the Chamberlain policy with all the strength at his 
command. He therefore, though he has sometimes 
usurped the name of Free-trader, cannot receive support 
from true Unionist Free-traders, but must be opposed by 
them to the utmost. Our readers will, we are convinced, 
find that our test will not in practice deflect votes from 
Liberals, except in the one or two cases, like that of Lord 
Hugh Cecil, where a genuine F'ree-trader, out of some 
strange idiosyncrasy which we do not profess to be able 
to understand, clings to a declaration of abstract loyalty to 
Mr. Balfour. It is an ideal Mr. Balfour, not the real Mr. 
Balfour, who thus secures their fidelity They may call 
themselves Balfourites, but just as Wilkes declared that 
he was never a Wilkesite, so in this sense Mr. Balfour 
would be forced to say—could he be compelled to make a 
plain declaration—that he is not a Balfourite. 

What makes us feel that it is absolutely safe for us to 
say that such candidates as Lord Hugh Cecil should 
receive the support of Unionist Free-traders, if they 
unconditionally pledge themselves to oppose the Chamber- 
lain policy, is our firm and unshakable conviction that 
Balfourism and Chamberlainism are in essentials the same, 
and that no man can give the anti-Chamberlain pledge 
without in reality divesting himself of every shred of 
Balfourism, using that word in the true sense, and 
without divesting himself also of the support of all 
the Protectionist elements, whether nominally Balfourite 
or Chamberlainite, in the constituency for which he was 
standing. As we see ia Greenwich, and in one or two 
other constituencies, the moment a candidate honestly 
repudiates Chamberlainism, and offers it a strenuous 
opposition, he ceases to get the support of the followers 
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both of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. In a word, 
our test affords a practical proof, and was meant by us to 
afford a practical proof, of what we have asserted for the 
last two years, and what we have always regarded as the 
essential fact of the controversy,—namely, that Balfourism 
= Chamberlainism. If, then, Unionist Free-traders will 
only apply our test in individual cases, as we have asked 
them to apply it, they will, we are confident, discover that 
Chamberlainism and Balfourism are one, and that the 
course we recommend will not lose a single vote for Free- 
trade, but, instead, will have the effect of revealing what 
was dark and uncertain before to many Unionist Free- 
traders,—namely, that in all but two or three exceptional 
cases a vote given for a Balfourite is a vote given for Mr. 
Chamberlain. It has been the object of Mr. Balfour and 
his followers to conceal this fact, and to some extent they 
have, we regret to say, been successful. Our test makes 
such concealment impossible. 

For ourselves, no further proof is wanted that Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain mean the same thing. 
The fact is writ large throughout the controversy 
of the last two and a half years. From the day 
when Mr. Chamberlain resigned office, and Mr. Balfour 
wished him “ God-speed” in his propaganda, we have 
never had a shadow of doubt. We remembered, and 
took to heart, the text, “he that biddeth him God-speed 
is partaker of his evil deeds.” But if there are still, 
as we fear there are, a certain number of persons who 
have been imposed upon by Mr. Balfour's sophistries, 
and who even at the eleventh hour are asking for some 
further witness of the accuracy of our declarations, we 
can supply them with one which, it seems to us, cannot 
fail to convince them. It is well known that Mr. 
Gerald Balfour is in the fullest confidence of, and sym- 
pathy with, his brother, the late Prime Minister. He, at 
least, cannot be mistaken as to Mr. Arthur Balfour's 
opinions on the Fiscai question. Now on January 4th 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, at a meeting at Leeds, was asked 
the following question: “Are you in favour of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme of Tariff Reform?” “TI desire to 
say,” came the reply, “that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour, so far as 1 know, aim at the same objects. There 
nay be some slight difference in methods. Iam in favour of 
the methods proposed by Mr. Balfour.” This question and 
answer we give exactly as they are reported in the Yorkshire 
Post of January 5th,—and we would remind our readers 
that the Yorkshire Post is a Unionist paper of great weight 
and distinction, and cannot possibly be accused of having 
garbled the report. Indeed, the instinct of the paper 
would have been, not to exaggerate, but to minimise any in- 
dication of the oneness of Balfourism and Chamberlainism, 
since the Yorkshire Post has always been inclined to interpret 
Balfourism in an anti-Chamberlain sense. Unquestionably 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, as Mr. Gerald Balfour 
so candidly admits, are aiming at the same objects,—the 
overthrow of F'ree-trade, and the substitution for it of an 
anti-Free-trade system. As he says, too, the only differ- 
ence is some slight difference in methods,—the difference 
in methods which is necessarily found when a man of 
a sanguine and a man of a tepid temperament propose 
means for accomplishing the same ends. 

Let us sum up once more our advice to the Unionist 
Free-trader. He must on no account abstain at the present 
Election,—unless, of course, the only Free-trade candidate 
is, for some reason or other, a candidate for whom a good 
citizen cannot conscientiously vote. In all ordinary cases 
—and they are the vast majority—he must vote, and, still 
more, use the influence at his command, for the Liberal 
Free-trade candidate. But owing to the declarations of 
the present Government, that candidate will also be 
the candidate of a party pledged not to attempt to 
dissolve the Legislative Union between Britain and 
Ireland without a fresh appeal to the people. There 
may, however, be a few instances where both the Liberal 
and the Unionist candidate profess to be Free- 
traders. In that case the Unionist Free-trader would 
naturally prefer to vote for the Free-trade candidate 
who professes Unionist views. He must not, however, 
do so unless he has first tested the genuineness of 
that candidate’s opinions in regard to the Fiscal issue. 
In view of the ambiguities of political terminology, the 
safest and most practical way of doing this is to ascertain 
whether the candidate has honestly, straightforwardly, and 
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unconditionally pledged himself to oppose the Chamberlain 
policy with all the power at his command. If he has dong 
so, he has unquestionably also by implication promised 
to oppose the policy of Mr. Balfour, which policy, as we 
have shown, is only Chamberlainism under an aliag. 
Therefore the Unionist Free-trader should vote for such a 
Unionist Free-trade candidate. In all other cases hg 
cannot be true to the Free-trade cause unless he votes 
for the Liberal Free-trade candidate. 





THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 


N Tuesday next the French Chambers, sitting together, 
elect a President of the Republic; and as M. Loubet 
adheres firmly to his refusal of a second term, though such 
second term is as legal as in America, there will be a 
change in the occupant of the office. That should be an 
incident of great interest to all Europe; and the fact that 
the interest is confined to diplomatists, and is not keen 
even with them, throws a curious light both on the working 
of the French Republic, and on a feature in the French 
character which too often escapes attention. It wag 
anticipated when the Republic was established that the 
Presidency would prove the weak point in the Constitution. 
Asheadof the Executive, the President would have large legal 
powers, and it was considered certain that he would employ 
them to increase the importance of his office, and probable 
that he would delight in advertising himself. A Frenchman 
without personal ambition was, it was alleged, unthinkable. 
The disposition to exalt oneself and one’s importance, it 
was said, is inherent in the French character, and the 
result would be either an occasional coup d'état, or a series 
of recurrent quarrels between the President and the 
Ministry such as often disturb relations between the 
American Presidency and Senate. Nothing of the kind 
has occurred. One President, Marshal MacMahon, was 
supposed to be anxious for a Restoration, but did nothing 
effective to promote it; and another, M. Félix Faure, being 
an exceedingly vain man, was believed to desire greater 
prominence, or, as he himself described it, “ greater éclat,” 
for the Presidency, but his death cut short anv day-dreams 
—we doubt if he entertained “ projects”—in which he 
may have indulged. The power of the Presidency has not 
been exaggerated, and its éclat has on the whole slightly 
diminished, the truth being that the French are just as 
competent to work a Constitution with a carefully fettered 
figurehead as the British have shown themselves to be. 
They are not, as the world is too apt to suppose, 
always governed by the imagination. Their history 
gives them a certain dread of the dominant Person, 
whom we, with our different history, do not fear; 
and they have a liking, though their earlier history did 
not reveal it, for the man who is not brilliant, for the 
temperate man of affairs—the notaire, as they would say; 
the W. H. Smith, as we should say—who is always trust- 
worthy, though seldom original. M. Grévy, who was twice 
elected, was a man of that kind, although, as it turned 
out, he had the weakness of nepotism; and M. Loubet 
presents that character in perfection. He is universally 
respected, and it is regretted by both parties that he has 
become too weary of his work and its publicities to accept 
a second term. 

It is probable that this feeling will on the day of election 
tell in favour of M. Falliéres, President of the Senate, who, 
though little known abroad, is in France believed to be a 
second M. Loubet, or of M. Léon Bourgeois, who through- 
out his career has shown himself a most temperate 
politician; and against M. Doumer, once a successful 
Governor-General of Indo-China, now the President of the 
Chamber by a majority of eighteen, who, though probably 
the ablest of the recognised candidates, is believed to be 
an ambitious man, likely to seek rather the dignity than 
the welfare of the Republic. It is impossible, when the 
voters are more than a thousand in number, all excitable, 
most of them deeply pledged, and divided into groups, 
when the voting is by secret ballot, and the preferences of 
foreign Powers exercise a sort of vague influence—which 
one sees in a Papal Election—to form any opinion as 
to the chances; but the general feeling of France will 
be in favour of any man of peace who is recognised as able 
enough for the lofty position. The French people wish, in 
fact, neither for a great statesman nor a great leader of 
any party so much as for a dignified Moderator, who will 
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keep all ies within the boundaries marked cut for 
them by the Constitution. The only chance of a “ great 
President is the election of some man who, though little 
known to the people, is a persona grata to both Chambers, 
and possesses governing powers hitherto unrevealed. In 
any case, however, the President's personality will have 
for seven years an importance which, though English eyes 
are just now strongly preoccupied, weare a little astonished 
to see so imperfectly recognised. There is anxiety, not 
very deep, as to the relation of the new man to the entente 
cordiale, but none as to his relation to the internal 
administration of France. 

The situation is one of which the devotees of the British 
Constitution may be a little proud. They are accustomed 
to say that limited Monarchy works well ouly in Great 
Britain, for in any other country the people will be too 
impatient of its slowness, or the Monarch will chafe too 
much under its necessary restrictions. It is, however, the 
British Constitution which is working so well in France, 
though the limited Monarch happens to be elective, and 
requires re-election, or is changed, every seven years. The 
true secret of the success in that country which has 
attended the experiment for the last thirty-five years has 
peen the deposit of actual power in the hands of a change- 
able Ministry responsible to the Chambers. The Chambers 
appoint and dismiss Ministers by vote as in England, and 
the “Monarch,” though he sometimes influences, does not 
dictate the choice of their successors. The Ministers chosen 
are not, as a rule, seeking to be heads of the State, 
and under the system they cannot be mere demagogues 
appealing to an emotional people over the heads 
of the picked and more competent politicians. If 
that system, which succeeds so well here, succeeds 
also among Frenchmen, who are supposed to be so 
much more unstable than ourselves, it is hard to 
declare as a dogma that it will not suit any people 
sufficiently civilised to desire to try the experiment. ‘The 


example is of great political importance, for the drift of | 
| are set out in the papers issued this week. 
a reference to a telegram of Mr. Lyttelton’s sent to Lord 


the European populations, as we may see in the recent 
example of Norway, is towards constitutional Monarchy, 
which is for a great many reasons so much more easily 
attaiua ble than a Republic. The strong Sovereigns fight 
hard agaist it—there is an exception in Italy, where a 
singularly competent ruler accepts the system, probably 
from conviction—but France is depriving them of the best 
of their arguments, the inability of the common people to 
understand or work so complicated a system. The only 





are not proposing to upset arrangements involving such 
large interests except in accordance with the law and 
after full inquiry. Still, this is only the annoyance which 
every one must expect who spreads the net in sight of the 
bird. It would have been convenient if Lord Elgin had 
done nothing or done too much; but with all the warnings 
that have been given him by Opposition speakers, it was 
not difficult for him to avoid both extremes. The Prime 
Minister put the case very fairly at Liverpool on Tuesday. 
The Government stand by everything that they have 
said in condemnation of Chinese labour, or, rather, of 
the particular form in which it has been introduced into 
South Africa. It is “ unnatural, immoral, and degrading.” 
But they cannot undo the work of their predecessors at 
once and altogether. What they can do is to stop the im- 
portation of more coolies, and to ascertain what steps can 
be taken to bring their condition nearer to that of the free 
labourer. Unfortunately, besides the coolies already landed, 
there are over thirteen thousand others for whom licenses 
have been issued, and, in the opinion of the law officers, 
to stop these would be illegal. We can understand the 
passionate regret of the Opposition that Ministers should 
have consulted the law officers before, instead of after, 
attempting to cancel these additional licenses. It would 
have been so delightfully damaging to the reputation of 
the new Secretary of State if his first step in Colonial 
administration had had to be hastily retraced in order to 
avoid the consequences of breaking the law. 

The despatches published this week do credit to the 
promptness and ingenuity of the mincowners or their 
advisers. ‘There, however, our praise of them must stop. 
The stroke by which they have managed to secure a large 
addition to the supply of coolies before the advent of the 
Liberal Ministry, and the near approach of responsible 
government in the recently conquered Colonies, made any 
further increase in their numbers very unlikely bears some 
resemblance to a kind of cleverness which we habitually 
associate with a certain class of solicitors. The particulars 
They open with 


| Selborne on October 27th. The object of this telegram was 


thing clearly lost under it is interesting sensation; and | 


though the German Emperor—now the last Sovereign left 
who is absolute in everything but theory—certainly 
provides for the world interesting sensations, we are not 


quite sure that his people, if consulted, would not as lief | 


be without them. Certainly their commercial classes 
would, as we are now seeing in their constant protests 
against any exaggeration of the incident in Morocco. 
There is a certain dulness, it must be admitted, in the 
constitutional system, and yet we are all going just now 
through a scene of what we might describe without too 
gross absurdity as regulated and peaceful civil war. 
General Elections interest us at least as much as the 
Kaiser’s explosions interest his subjects, and are assuredly 
—" so disturbing to the general tranquillity of the 
world. 





MINEOWNERS IN A HURRY. 


\ HEN an Opposition has been strong and united in 

its resistance to a particular policy, the natural 
course for it to take, when it unexpectedly finds itself in 
office, is to reverse that policy,—so far as it is in its power 
todo so. The opponents of the present Government seem 
unable to grasp this not very recondite truth. They call 
upon their successors either to leave the question of Chinese 
labour altogether alone, and so make evident the hypocrisy 
of their original denunciations of it, or they challenge them 
to put an immediate stop to further importation without 
regard to contracts entered into or orders given, and in 
this way show their subordination of industrial and 
Colonial interests to the gratification of a craze of their 
own. Either course would seemingly have contented the 
late Ministry, since either would have given them the 
opportunity they wanted. It is annoying to get neither, 
——to find that the new Government are still of their old 
mind as regards the merits of the question, but that they 





to suggest that it “ would be good policy for the mineowners 
to stop importation for the next six months.” Mr. Lyttelton, 
no doubt, was anxious, in view of a possible change of 
Government, not to see the mineowners commit themselves 
to acts which might bring them into direct conflict with 
his successor, and so add to the difficulties of Transvaal 
administration. There was no disposition, however, on 
the part of the mineowners to co-operate with the Home 
Government in making the path of a Liberal Cabinet 
smooth. ‘They read his warning in a different sense. 
They saw that he did not expect to be in office in the 
spring, but they did not share his wish to suspend the 
Chinese experiment until there had been time to see how 
a succeeding Government might regard it. On the 
contrary, their one desire was to commit that succeeding 


| Government as deeply as possible to measures that it 


greatly disliked. ‘The figures which show the issue of 
licenses for the first eleven months of 1905 are extremely 
informing on this point. They are as follows :— 


January 4,225 
February ... = ma .. 5,374 
March ... ie sda -_ Ni 
April 1,931 
May 3,477 
June 2,285 
July 1,529 
August on nh a ©) 
September , ie ve Nil 
October 2,351 
November... 13,199 


Mr. Lyttelton’s telegram of October 27th had borne fruit. 
Down to that date the mineowners seem to have felt no 
alarm. ‘The stories of a great change of feeling in England, 
and of the probable effect of this feeling upon the Election, 
had made no impression on them. It was not till these 
accounts were made significant by official adoption that they 
gave them serious attention. When they did this they saw 
at once that a General Election might involve a change of 
Ministry, that a change of Ministry might mean that no 
more Chinamen could be landed in South Africa, and that, 
in view of this possibility, their wisest course was to bring 
over in the interval as many as they could possibly make 
room for. Hence the jump from 2,351 in October to 
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13,199 in November. Hence, too, Lord Selborne’s tele- 
gram that the mineowners “ would be most unwilling to 
stop importation, as they have recently gone to enormous 


expense in development work, the whole of which will be 


thrown away if they do not get labour supply sufficient to 


make production keep pace with development.” There 


would be more force in this presentation of the mine- 
owners’ case if we were sure that this expense in develop- 
ment had not been partly undertaken in consequence of 


Mr. Lyttelton’s warning. Special exertions undertaken to 


defeat the possible policy of the Imperial Government as 
disclosed after the Election woul 
hardly admirable. 


Lord Selborne does indeed suggest another explanation 
of the abnormal issue of importation licenses during 
November. It was due, he says, “to great demand for 
labour consequent on continuous expansion of work in the 
mines.” ‘Continuous expansion” does not seem a very 
happy description of a growth which, after varying from 
nil to 2,351 in the months from March to October inclusive, 
rises suddenly to 13,199 in November. It is at the very 
least a singular coincidence that a demand consequent on 
continuous expansion should have shown this abnormal 
increase in the weeks immediately following the despatch 
of Mr. Lyttelton’s warning. Moreover, as Lord Elgin 
points out, the mineowners knew quite well “that the deci- 
sion of the question whether the Transvaal approved of the 
Ordinance for the introduction of Chinese labour remaining 
in force would be one for the Elective Assembly about to 
be constituted.” Men who insist upon treating an experi- 
ment as ended when it has only begun, and when, further, 
some of the incidents attending it have been in direct con- 
flict with the prospect held out by those in whose interest 
it is being carried on, would have had only themselves to 
thank if they had gone beyond their depth and been left 
to get back to shore at loss and inconvenience to them- 
selves. So far, however, fortune has befriended them 
beyond their deserts. It turns out that licenses actually 
granted cannot be treated as otherwise than valid. 
This is the opinion of the Attorney-General of the 
Transvaal, and it is concurred in by the legal 
advisers of the Crown at home. In view of these 
opinions, the Government have no choice but to 
accept accomplished facts. Law does not cease to be 
law because in the judgment of Ministers it ought never 
to have become law. If Lord Selborne’s opinion is 
correct, the mineowners are more inclined to be thankful 
for what they have been able to snatch from the Home 
Government than to complain that they have not been 
able to get more. “If,” he says, “his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment allow licenses already issued to stand, their decision 
that no fresh licenses are to be issued till the opinion of the 
elected representatives of the people can be taken will be 
loyally accepted.” As the contention of the mineowners has 
all along been that the feeling of the whole Transvaal is on 
their side, this is not a very wonderful concession. But 
though the licenses already issued cannot be touched, the 
same irrevocable character does not extend to every detail 
of the treatment to which the Chinamen are subjected. 
The mineowners have been allowed to introduce them into 
South Africa, but if the conditions of their introduction 
are found to be needlessly severe on the one hand, 
or morally inadequate on the other, there is nothing 
to prevent Lord Elgin from making the changes he 
considers requisite. We cannot, at our own will and 
pleasure, put an end to the experiment, but we can take 
care that it is carried out in a way which shall not be in- 
consistent with the traditions of English freedom. If it 
should prove—which we greatly doubt—that there are 
Ordinances in force in other Colonies which equally 
need revision, it will be matter for satisfaction that 


be intelligible, but 


ae 
mandate claimed by France. It will be remem 
that last April the French Minister at Fez authoriseg 
M. Delcassé to deny categorically that he had ever jg 
conversation with the Sultan or the Makhzan invoked 4 
European mandate. The White-book publishes conversa. 
tions of Herr Vassel, the German Consul at Fez, with 
the Sultan, in which that Monarch declared that the 
mandate had been claimed by France, and that he wag 
relieved to find that Germany had no share in it. Here 
would seem to bea conflict of evidence; but who are the 
contradicting witnesses? The words of Herr Vassel and 
of M. Saint-René Taillandier are of course entitled to equal 
credence; but Herr Vassel only reports the denial of the 
Sultan, and the real conflict is between the French Minister 
and Abd-ul-Aziz. We should have thought that any one 
acquainted with the methods of Oriental diplomacy would 
have hesitated to pin his faith to the interested evidence 
of the Sultan when opposed to that of a French official of 
high character and distinction. The mandate, as officially 
claimed, seems to us to be still in the region of unsupported 
statements. But whatever may have been the claims of 
France, of one thing there can be no doubt. Germany 
claimed without hesitation a mandate from Europe. In 
April Prince Biilow in a circular to the various German 
Embassies and Legations wrote: “ While we are in the first 
instance championing our own German interests, we are act- 
ing under the consciousness that these interests are identical 
with the commercial interests of all the non-French treaty 
Powers.” That is to say, Germany claims the right to 
speak for Britain, Portugal, Russia, Italy, Spain, and the 
United States. Here is a mandate with a vengeance. She 
knows the wishes and interests of these Powers better than 
they know them themselves. Once more she is revealed in 
her favourite réle of a weary but conscientious Atlas 
holding up the world, and the fact that the world neither 
needs nor wishes to be held up makes no difference to her 
purpose. What foundation has Germany for such a 
tutelary claim? None that we can see, except the old 
theory—for which, the Echo de Paris points out, the sanction 
of the Emperor has been claimed—that it is her business to 
pose as the protectress of all Mohammedan States. Such 
a self-arrogated right, unless strenuously opposed, will give 
her in time a kind of prescriptive claim to interference 
in Morocco, whatever the issue of the Conference, for as 
defending the Sultan’s independence she will exercise a 
de facto protectorate over his dominions. ‘The sooner, it 
seems to us, this dangerous claim is brought out into the 
open and disposed of the better, for it needs only publicity 
to secure a European repudiation. 
The question of the mandate is, indeed, the central one 
in the controversy. There is no suggestion of an explicit 
commission granted to France by Europe to rearrange 
Moroccan affairs. But she has none the less a real 
mandate from the civilised world, and the source of her 
title is her whole career in North Africa. She has con- 
stituted herself the civilising and policing Power of the 
Barbary coast, and in Algiers and Tunis she has justified 
her claims by her success. Clearly it is not to the interests 
of civilisation to set up needless obstacles to the fulfilment 
of such a task. If the anarchy in Morocco is a menace 
to her work elsewhere, then it is to her that the 
duty should be entrusted of safeguarding the interests 
of civilisation in that country, because such interests 
are in a special sense her own. A nation can only exalt 
her own claims into a doctrine of international policy in 
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we have learnt something from our experience in the | 


Transvaal. 





GERMANY’S REPLY TO FRANCE. 


two ways: either she must be strong enough to lay down 
the law and uphold it against all comers, or her demands 
must commend themselves to the common-sense of the 
world. The old Spanish dogma of a right to American 
territory is an instance of the first type, and it was 
maintained until it was questioned by a stronger sea 
Power. The Monroe doctrine is a good example of the 
second. It would not be acquiesced in for a moment were 
it not widely felt that it makes for the peace and security 
of the world. In the same position, we believe, stands 
France’s claim to Morocco. The common-sense of the 


§ eee German White-book, published this week as a| world is on her side, and this mandate, which springs from 
reply to the French Yellow-book on Morocco, does | her past work and the world’s approval of it, is as Strong 


not seem to us a very convincing document. 


In the main, | as any formal commission. 


In comparison with such a 


it is occupied with answering in detail the revelations of | right, Germany’s claim of a general patronage over the 


the French publication; but this preoccupation with the 
minutiae of evidence causes the true issues of policy to be 
neglected. The chief point raised is the assumed European 





subjects of Islam is only the nightmare of a perverted 
am bition. 
It is the right of France, therefore, at the coming 
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Conference, while yielding on all inessential points, to see 
that nothing is done to fetter her hands in the work before 
ber. In this aim she will have the support of Britain, 
and, so far as can be judged, of most of the other Powers. 
She makes no extravagant demands. The country will be 
more free, because more secure, so far as the outside world 
is concerned. She asks for no monopoly of rights, legal, 
commercial, or political; she only asks that she be left 
free to carry out the responsibility of keeping order which 
she is ready toassume. In a despatch last June Prince 
Biilow declared that he was content to grant to France 
the prerogative of organising the police on the Algerian 
frontier, but not in remoter places, and especially not 
on the Atlantic seaboard. In such districts he pro- 
osed that the police reforms should be divided among 
the Powers. ‘This declaration seems to us to go to the 
root of the difference between the two Governments. 
Clearly, if the police organisation is to be entrusted to several 
different authorities, the whole thing will soon become a 
farce. Discipline is only effective if directed by one hand, 
and we should have thought that recent Egyptian history 
was a convincing proof of the necessity of keeping the 
responsibility of public safety undivided in a country 
full of warring international interests. ‘This is one rock 
on which the Conference may shipwreck; but we sincerely 
trust that Germany may be brought to a more reasonable 
frame of mind than Prince Biilow’s despatch indicates. 
Recent utterances of Count T'attenbach and the tone of 
the German Press seem to show that Germany, having 
begun the game in a somewhat arbitrary spirit, is 
now more inclined to play according to the rules, 
She has, we trust and believe, abandoned any inten- 
tion of forcing her neighbour into war, and _ the 
utmost she is likely to do will be to withdraw from the 
Conference, leaving the main question unsettled. As 
the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna points out in what 
seems to be an official communication, there is no 
question of Germany being outvoted, since all resolu- 
tions of the Conference must be unanimous. Germany 
will take her stand upon the Madrid Convention of 1880, 
and treat any modification as possible only with the 
unanimous assent of the signatory Powers. Such an 
attitude is pacific and reasonable enough; but the real 
trouble is that all the signatories except Germany may 
agree on France’s claims, and if Germany refuses consent 
the work of the Conference will be nullified. In that 
case, Germany would continue to negotiate with the Sultan 
as if no Conference had taken place, and the old anarchy 
would be given another lease of life. Such an abortive 
issue would be deplorable in the interests both of Morocco 
and of Europe, for it would leave a permanent cause of 
strife between the two chief Continental Powers, and it 
would undoubtedly encourage the Sultan and his more 
foolish advisers to continue in their former course. Every- 
thing, in our opinion, depends upon the support given to 
France by the other signatories, and especially by this 
country. Sir Edward Grey has already announced his 
adherence to Lord Lansdowne’s policy, and he has the 
nation behind him. If Germany is made to realise that 
in this matter France has the active co-operation of Europe, 
there is a chance of an honourable and satisfactory 
settlement. 








ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
A* interesting article appears in this month's Dublin 
Review entitled “St. Thomas Aquinas and Medieval 
Thought.” The writer calls attention to the wave of scepti- 
cism which in the thirteenth century disturbed the ages of 





into English by Father Rickaby (same publishers). It is 
almost necessary, in order fully to appreciate the article in 
the Dublin Review, to have read at least some portions of 
these two books. 

The intellectual life of Paris, we are told, in the thirteenth 
century had something in common with that of Oxford in 
the nineteenth, when—in Roman Catholic eyes—what was 
called liberal thought among religious thinkers gave rise 
to modern agnosticism. “The mediaeval schools,” writes 
Cardinal Newman, “ were the arena of as critical a struggle 
between truth and error as Christianity has ever endured.” 
Searcely had Universities risen into popularity, he says, 
than “they were found to be infected with the most subtle 
and fatal forms of unbelief.” And years before the birth 
of Aquinas, St. Bermard had written: “ Along the streets and 
in the squares [of Paris] people dispute about the Catholic 
faith, about the Child-bearing of the Virgin, about the sacra- 
ment of the altar, and about the incomparable mystery of the 
Trinity.” Doubt was in the air, and “in the community at large 
men had a vague suspicion and mistrust of each other's belief 
in Revelation.” By the time Aquinas began to give his lectures 
in Paris men were dividing into two camps. For militant 
Churchmen “the practical alternative lay between quitting 
the world of thought, as too far gone in perverse ways for 
remedy, or going fully into contemporary controversies, 
adopting the dialectical method which had prevailed, and treat- 
ing respectfully the philosophers whose credit stood so high.” 
So far it is possible to trace a certain inward likeness between 
mediaeval Paris and modern Oxford. The outward differences 
are, of course, more striking. The picture which Archbishop 
Vaughan gives of “the turmoil and excitement of a city of 
students,” a “ diverse population of boys and men from every 
quarter of Europe,” is graphic in the extreme. “There were 
starving, friendless lads, with their unkempt heads, and their 
tattered suits, who walked the streets, hungering for bread, 
and famishing for knowledge, and hankering after a sight of 
some of those great doctors, of whom they had heard so much, 
when far away in the woods of Germany or the fields of 
France.” Besides these rough and uncivilised scholars were 
others, “rich and lordly, great spendthrifts and swaggerers, 
and devoid of every virtue except perhaps the gift of faith.” 
How strange in Protestant eyes is the standpoint of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop. 

Cardinal Vitry, describing at the time their continual argu- 
ments and street fights, declares that “their bitterness and 
contentions were the result of three causes, viz. because they 
belonged to different sects, and so reviled and irritated each 
other; because of the school disputes, which were fruitful 
parents of hatred, envy, and sometimes bloodshed, and even 
death; and because of their different temperaments and 
nationalities.” Whoever may be led by the Dublin Reviewer 
to read the chief English Life of Aquinas will be grateful to 
its author for the admirable setting in which the figure of the 
saint is placed, and for the knowledge of his works succinctly 
imparted; but if he looks for a picture of the character 
of “the Angel of the Schools” he will be disappointed. 
The central figure of the biographer’s narrative is so wrapped 
in eulogy that we cannot perceive his features, and indeed see 
nothing plainly but his halo. One page from the pen of the 
Protestant Milman gives us a clearer portrait than Arch- 
bishop Vaughan can accomplish in four hundred. The author 
of “The Sum of Theology "—the “ authentic acknowledged 
code of Latin Christianity "—Milman sees as “ pure embodied 
intellect,” as a man “ completely passionless,” without “ polemic 
indignation, with nothing of the Churchman’s jealousy, with 
no fear of any investigation,” a champion of orthodoxy who 


faith, and extols the genius of the “ angelic doctor” who then | yet “ hardly hates heresy,” and “ loves nothing unless perhaps 


navigated the ship of the Church into smoother waters. The 


work which Thomas Aquinas took in hand was nothing less | than in the understanding, 


than the reconciliation of theology and science. A similar 
work, in the opinion of the Dutlin Reviewer, lies before the 
Roman Catholic Church to-day. Several books dealing with 
the life and works of the saint have of re 
offered by the learned to the faithful, in the Lope, apparently, 
that by the study of his method and conclusions a new 
reconciliation may be facilitated. The two to which the 


vent years been 


| 


naked abstract truth.” He “places sin less in the will 
” and “examines with the most 
perfect self-command, it might almost be said apathy, the 
converse as well as the proof of the most vital religious 
truths.” He keeps the balance of his argument true, 
bringing it down at the end of each discussion ever so slightly 
upon the orthodox side. “He is nearly as consummate a 
sceptic, almost Atheist, as he is a divine and theologian.” He 
leaves “ nothing unquestioned, unaccounted for, and lays down 


Reviewer most often refers his readers are “I'he Life and | his conclusions as if they were mathematical truths.” Milman 
Labours of St. Thomas of Aguin,” by Archbishop Vaughan | 
(London: Burns and Oates, Gs. 6d.), and the “Summa contra | that he could not bring himself to read the whole “Sum 


Gentiles,” the saint's second greatest work, newly translated ' of Theology.” He tells the following pregnant anecdote. 


finds his works very bard reading,—candidly admits, indeed, 
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A schoolman—Simon of Tournay—“ delivered with wonderful 
applause a lecture in which he explained and proved all the 
great mysteries of religion by the Aristotelian process. ‘Stay!’ 
he closed his lecture; ‘to-morrow I will utterly confute all 
that I have proved to-day by stronger arguments.’” “ Logic 
worship” repels the modern mind, unless educated in a 
spurious atmosphere of mediuevalism. Nevertheless, this great 
schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, turned the tide of scepticism 
by his astounding powers of reasoning, and that at a time when 
persecution had proved powerless to purify Paris—‘ whose 
vocation it was to teach the world”—of heresy. Ten disciples 
of the misbelieving David Dinanto were given over to the 
civil arm and perished in the flames without effect, and even 
when, to use Archbishop’s Vaughan’s singularly naive expres- 
sion, “several fanatics of low rank had to be burnt,” the 
faith of the intellectual rabble was not established. 
Scholasticism is as dead as the stake. It is hard to imagine 
a heretic of to-day who could be converted by Thomas 
’ Aquinas, and it is difficult to understand the Dublin Reviewer 
when he holds him up as a model. “ How,” heasks, “ shall the 
Christian theologian deal with the secular learning of bis time ? 
We have everything to learn from St. Thomas. The work 
before us [the ‘Summa contra Gentiles’] is commended by 
its editor as conveying, especially to contemporary theologians, 
a sense of the duty and necessity of keeping abreast of the 
thought and learning of their age.” Is it possible by means 
of dialectics to revivify Roman Catholicism? Certainly 
to the Protestant mind it would appear a hopeless task. 
In the Middle Ages “logic was the great instrument for 
ordering, defending, and proving the great truths of Revela- 
tion.” For new revivals modern Christians look to the 
Divine Spirit rather than to the human brain. Times have 
changed, and “the wisdom which is from above” has ceased 
to find in persecution a method of propagation, and is 
beginning to doubt about the method of polemics. The 


strange thing is that Aquinas at the end of his life doubted 
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PICTORIAL POLITICS. 
T was, we believe, during the course of the inquiry of th 
Public Schools Commission which sat in the “ sixties” 
that one of the more youthful witnesses was asked whether 
much fighting went on at the school to which he belonged 
Not very much fighting went on, he answered. The questioner 
was a little surprised. “Then what do you do?” he asked, 
“Oh, I don’t know,” the boy replied; “I think we call each 
other names.” The story cannot quite be pulled out of jts 
frame and applied to the politics of to-day, but it does, perhaps, 
to some extent represent the general tendencies of moder, 
political contests. There is still some fighting, of course, and 
still some hitting below the belt. But on the whole, the dray 
of the current of opinion is away from the fiercer forms of 
partisan denunciation towards quieter reasoning, inclined to 
prefer argument to abuse. As to the name-calling, there ar 
plenty of writers and speakers who still have no conception of 
political controversy much higher than that of shouting nick. 
names meant to be opprobrious; but the general desire js, 
perhaps, not so much towards vituperation as towards labels, 
The public want every article marked plainly ; but, especially 
in an age when many of the old names have lost their meaning, 
they like to be shown the difference between this and that, 
rather than to have the statement rammed down their throats 
that this is bad, poisonous, and wrong, and that the other is 
wholly attractive and delightful. Above all, they will not 
stand vitriol-throwing. No side, and no candidate, gets a 
grip on the opinion which governs votes, merely by savag» 
invective. 

That is especially the case in regard to the political poster 
and cartoon. In the general softening which has come over 
social conditions since the Regency, a wide dislike has grown up 
of methods of political controversy which were popular enough 
in the days of Gillray and Rowlandson. ‘The time has gone 
by since men were hanged in public, and girls tied to the cart- 


too, and even in his earlier works we find sentences which tail; the outlook of the poorer classes on life as a whole 


shine with spiritual lustre amid heaps of scholastic sawdust. | 
of | the stocks was thought a light penalty, and larceny was 


” 


He speaks, for instance, in the “Summa contra Gentiles 
the proof furnished by miracle to the Christian religion as far 
less cogent than that furnished by the direct appeal of 
Christianity to the hearts of men and by its power of moral 
inspiration. The greatest wonder of the faith consists, he says, 
“in such inspiration of human minds that simple and ignorant 
persons filled with the gift of the Holy Ghost have gained in an 
instant the height of wisdom and eloquence. By force of the 
aforesaid proof, without violence of arms, without promise of 
pleasures, and, most wonderful thing of all, in the midst of the 
violence of persecutors, a countless multitude, not only of the 
uneducated, but of the wisest men, flocked to the Christian 
faith, wherein doctrines are preached that transcend all human 
understanding, pleasures of sense are restrained, and a con- 
tempt is taught of all worldly possessions. That mortal minds 
should assent to such teaching is the greatest of miracles, and 
a manifest work of Divine inspiration.” 

Most really great men see beyond their age. The 
following story is told of Thomas Aquinas by his English 
biographer to account for the fact that the “Summa 
Theologiae” was never finished. Some menths before his 
death its author ceased apparently to take any interest 
in its completion. “My father,” said his secretary, a 
monk called Reginald, “why hast thou cast on one side 
so great a work, which thou didst begin for the glory 
of God and the illumination of the world?” “All he 
replied was: ‘Non possum’—‘I cannot write any more.’” 
At last, being pressed by Reginald, he confessed his reason, 
swearing him over “ by the Omnipotent and Living God, by the 
holy vows and by the charity which binds thee now,” not to 
reveal during his (the saint's) lifetime what he was about to 
say, which was this :—“ All I have written appears to me as 
so much rubbish, compared with what I bave seen and what 
has been revealed to me!” In these words his biographer sees 
nothing but an evidence of humility. But surely they bear, 
without a strain, another interpretation. May not Aquinas 


have desired to suggest to his followers after his death that | 


in his own experience of things temporal and spiritual he had 
found a better witness to Christianity than in all the polemical 
victories of the verbal arena ? 











has changed fundamentally since the years when a day in 


punished with death. With that change of outlook, 
savagery in any form necessarily becomes associated with the 
traditions of a more brutal day, and, because it was resented 
by both sides, has disappeared from the political cartoon. 
The cartoonist, indeed, would no longer achieve his object if 
he began and ended with recrimination and personalities. He 
knows that a bitterly cruel cartoon will be resented as 
something unfair and un-English; he dips his pen, therefore, 
“in vinegar, never in vitriol,” as one of the most prominent of 
cartoonists has put it, and believes that he will gain a hearing 
best if he can keep his audience in a good temper. More than 
that, for in keeping his opponents in good humour lies his 
only chance of making converts. The old-fashioned cartoonist 
who worked in the spirit of Gillray can at the most have 
strengthened the political convictions of his own partisans; be 
can never have changed those of his opponents. His cartoons 
were drawn to wound; they could be answered, if they were 
out of reach of a pair of hands, only by sneers of fury, or if 
within reach, by tearing them to pieces. The modern cartoonist 
works towards a different ideal. It is satisfactory, no doubt, to 
tickle the fancy of partisans; but that leaves the task of the 
draughtsman only half done. It is not only those who agree 
with him, but those who do not, whom he wants to attract to 
listen. He must hit hard enough, then, to attract notice; but 
his main object is achieved if the man who is attracted to see 
what he says leaves the picture with a chuckle. That is, of 
course, especially the case with regard to home polities; but 
even in dealing with foreigners he will be expected to be as 
polite as circumstances will allow. The Germans are said to 
consider that we caricature them unfairly, and there were few 
countries whom we did not think to be unjust to us during the 
South African War; but at least no living English cartoonist 
has ever gone out of his way to belabour any representative 
of a foreign Power with ridicule as Rowlandson ridiculed 
Napoleon. Partly, no doubt, the reason of that is that no 
modern Monarch is hated as Napoleon was hated. The 
furious hatred of Napoleon in the days when invasion was 
believed possible or imminent was the same passion which allows 
men to inflict horrible pain deliberately, to watch a captive 
burnt alive. It might revive if transports were ever to be 
seriouslv collected opposite our coasts; but it certainly is nob 
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felt at the moment as regards any living King, nor does there 
exist at home a really savage hatred of any living politician. 
There is something near it, we fancy, in the relations between 
the officers of at least one Continental Army and their Socialist 
critics; but in England, at all events, political protests con- 
tinue to be made against measures, not against men, and how- 
ever wrongly any demagogue might lead his followers, they 
would not, when they found out their mistake, stuff grass in 
his mouth, They would desert, repudiate him, but they would 
also laugh at him. It would be a wintry smile at best, a grin 
of disgust at worst, but the essential characteristic of the 
whole episode would be good humour, the marvellous 
capacity of the English for going back to the beginning and 
trying again. 

To manage to be good-humoured, however, is only one of the 
difficulties of the political cartoonist. Even that must be hard 
enough, though strokes of the pen are more easily controlled 
than slips of the tongue, and what a verbal recantation 
cannot do can be done by indiarubber. Only the cartoonist, 
perhaps, knows the strength of the temptations he must 
yesist. In the heat of a General Election, and even, for that 
matter, occasionally in the course of ordinary political 
controversy, it is not every one who is happy enough to be 
able to resist furious recrimination. The arguments in which 
we ourselves believe seem so incontrovertible, and those of our 
opponents so easily knocked to pieces, that it is difficult to 
speak with a level voice in argument: there must be an even 
greater temptation for the gifted cartoonist to represent this 
or that situation, or this or that argument, in a guise which 
he knows in his heart of hearts is a little unfair. But the 
repression of a desire to be anything else than good-humoured 
is, perhaps, not the greatest difficulty. Just as it is easier to 
be ill-mannered than to be witty, so there must always be a 
difficulty in being polite without being pointless. And, after 
all, the cartoonist is a useless preacher if he cannot drive home 
his point. To begin with, then, apart altogether from the 
moral he wishes to indicate, or the inference he wants his 
public to draw, he must be certain that he is com- 
municating with them in a language they can understand. 
The representations of the individuals whom he takes for 
his subjects must be not only recognisable by those who 
know the originals by sight, but, so far as the cartoonist 
can achieve it, they must be unmistakable for anybody 
elge by even the most ignorant. In the case of the more 
prominent politicians, no doubt, his task may often be easy 
enough, especially if they have been so thoughtful for the 
feelings of caricaturists as to have been born with a pro- 
minent nose, a beetling brow, or an exceptionally prognathous 
jaw; or if, realising that to be uncaricaturable is to be 
unknown, they have decided to wear a remarkable type of 
collar, or a black-rimmed eyeglass, or a moustache waxed up 
to an angle of forty-five degrees in a martial manner. But 
even the politicians with whose features the public are most 
familiar must still be difficult to make always and invari- 
ably recognisable: while as to new and untried men, the 
cartoonist is lucky if he does not have to begin by introducing 
them to the public with their names tied round their necks 
like medicine-bottles. Nothing is more remarkable in this 
connection than the rapidity with which a really skilled car- 
toonist can induce his public to recognise the new men,—by 
first getting, no doubt, an absolutely clear notion himself of his 
subject, and then never deviating from it, except possibly to 
exaggerate. Here it sometimes happens that the subjects 
themselves help him, by unconsciously developing their 
special characteristics. There would indeed be nothing 
incredible in a Minister opening his career with facial pro- 
clivities only slightly nasal, and being so strengthened by 
success in office as to develop a nose of the most noble anda 
commanding design. 

Doubtless because of the easy recognition accorded to 
fixed types, the use of animals in caricature will always 
be common. Here, no doubt, the statesman himself can 
help the cartoonist enormously. If he can only manage to 
be considerate enough to develop tendencies in his physiognomy 
towards a likeness to a sporting personage such as a fox, or a 
ruler like the eagle, or even if, as in the parlour game in which 
the players set themselves to resemble household implements 
such as frying-pans and nut-crackers, he can even manage to 
look like a domestic animal, he becomes caricaturable at once, 
and therefore recognisable in any crowd. If he can goa step 








further, and develop a likeness to a character in “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” his position in the public eye will be assured. It 
is a queer point too, but it is the fact, that, no doubt owing to 
the British fondness for the brute creation, association with the 
personality of an animal brings with it a certain amount of 
popularity. A fox may be tricky, but he is clever and worth 
attack ; a lion must always be admirable; and the British con- 
ception of a bear—though this is a matter which belongs to 
foreign rather than home politics—is hardly so much a brute 
which ravens in blood and bones as a sleepy creature especially 
designed for the consumption of buns. 





SPECTACULAR GAMES. 

T is a point in the patriotic creed of all right-minded 
Britons that the British nation are the greatest of all 
game-players, and that cricket, the national pastime, is the 
greatest of all games. If now and again the patriotic 
articles of faith receive a shaking—as from the visit of a 
very powerful Australian eleven or an “ All Black” fifteen of 
the New Zealanders—the Briton can still find balm for his 
wounded soul in the reflection that these, his conquerors, are 
but “Greater Britons” after all; they are at all events his 

own kith and kin, of the masterful Anglo-Saxon race. 

At the present moment, however, there is being exhibited at 
Olympia a game which, in certain of its features and in its 
best developments, is, in the opinion of some even of British 
game-players who are most qualified to judge, the best game 
in the world. The comparison between the merits of games 
is, admittedly, exceedingly hard to make. It is a difficulty 
which received perhaps its most notorious illustration when 
a Cabinet Minister of the late Government (it is true that it was 
previous to his acceptance of a position from which he spoke 
with responsibility) startled a thinking world by a dissertation 
on the portentous text: “Is golf a first-class game?” 
That such a question should be even asked is testimony in 
itself to the extreme difiiculty of finding a standard, a test, by 
which the relative merits of games are to rise or fall. But by 
every one of the standards which the author of that disserta- 
tion proposed, this game of “ Pelota-Basque,” as it is some- 
times called, which is being exhibited at Olympia, would seem 
to conform to the definition, if it were capable of being 
defined, of first-class. It is a game which in its origin 
is peculiar to the Basque provinces, and is played outside 
them only in such places as the Basques have reached. 
Possibly it is more appreciated in some parts of South 
America than in its native Biscayan home, for many of the 
finest pelota players go out to South America, where tley 
give exhibitions of the game for money, generally returning, 
when their game-playing days are done, with a sum that is of 
much value in smartening up the old Basque homestead, 
Pelota means simply “ ball,” and under this generic name (of 
“ball-game,” as we might translate it) several different 
developments are grouped. There are two kinds of games 
played in a tennis-court, of which one, named tringuet, which 
used to be played over the tennis-net, has been practically 
given up; but the other, under the name of blaid—virtually 
hand-fives against the back wall of the court—is still played 
every Sunday afternoon and on many weekdays in every 
Basque village, both on the French and Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees, that has a tennis-court. In open-air uncovered 
courts two chief varieties of game, still under the name 
pelota, are also played. These are, first, rebot, now the most 
common form of the game all over the Basque country; and, 
secondly, pelota, specifically so called, or the long game, which 
is now only played in the Spanish Basque province of 
Guipuzcoa, and is by far the finest and most interesting of 
all the forms. JRebot requires but one wall—the front one— 
and the court is comparatively short. Again, it is practically 
fives, without side walls or back wall to the court. Some- 
times it is played @ main nue, as hand-fives; sometimes 
a chistera,—that is to say, with the basket attached to the 
glove on the hand, which is the characteristic weapon of 
pelota. In all cases the ball is somewhat like, in size, weight, 
and make, a_ tennis-ball (mot, it is hardly needful to 
say, a lawn-tennis ball), but it is heavier, perhaps a little 
There is a 


bigger, as a rule—almost as big as a base-ball. 
modification of the chistera, in form of a very thick blade of 
leather, a kind of prolongation of a leathern glove, giving a 
broad surface for striking the ball. The chistera is most 
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like, of anything familiar to us, the wicker guard placed on 
a dogcart’s wheel to keep a lady’s dress from the mud as she 
gets in. To receive the ball in this narrow niche must 
require great accuracy of eye. As the ball is propelled back 
from the lower extremity of the chistera, the length of the 
implement serves as a lever, giving great power of propulsion, 
exactly on the principle of the throwing-stick for the missile 
spear. In rebot, only the players at the back of the court 
wear the chistera. Nearer the wall the returns come too 
quickly for its use. It is in the long game that its use and 
purpose are seen to perfection, and one of the strokes in this 
game, the taking of the service, is among the finest exhibitions 
of athletic achievement that any game can show. The service 
is made by the server, or buttewr, bouncing the ball on a little 
table, or butte, set up for the purpose near the front wall of 
the court (the back wall is some hundred and fifty yards 
away, and there are no side walls), and banging it with the 
bare hand against the service wall. The taker of the serve, 
the refoulewr, takes the ball in his chistera, and making but 
one harmonious movement of the whole business, turns him- 
self about and swings the ball away back to the back wall of 
the court. For herein the game differs from anything else 
that we have seen. Once the serve is made, the front wall is 
no longer the object of interest. There is a line drawn on the 
ground at right angles across the middle of the court, and this 
line now does all the duty of the net in tennis. The game, 
after beginning like racquets, with a serve against a front 
wall, converts itself at once into tennis; only that the ball is 
still in play if it return across the line at the first bound as 
well as at the full pitch. The taker of the serve then, 
executing this striking volte-face, sends away the ball 
towards the back wall, where one of the opposing side 
awaits it; and this man, in taking it, performs a tour de force 
that is no less wonderful to a British eye. For he has none of 
our appreciation of the beautiful simplicity of the long hop; 
he does not wait for the ball to pitch. In his narrow chistera 
he receives it at the full volley, never missing, hurling it back 
towards the front wall again. So the game goes on, to the 
applause of the people sitting in tiers all along the court's sides, 
and the music of a blaring band and the bright sun of the 
Pyrenean blue-skied land, and the cantara, or marker, singing 
out the score, in Basque, with a melodious voice as each point 
is scored. It is a game demanding great staying-power, as 
well as great activity of limb and quickness of eye, on the part 
of the players, of whom there are commonly five aside. 

Must not this in all respects be a first-class game? Well, 
with all due consideration to the feelings of those who have 
come as our present guests to play it, we have a doubt. It 
is a doubt that we are obliged to entertain, not of this great 
national game of the Basques only, but also of some of the 
games which we, as a nation, consider great. It seems to be 
inevitable with many of our games, that as they become more 
scientific—in a sense more first-class—it becomes the more 
difficult, or impossible, for them to remain popular games of 
the people. It is hardly to be said of a game that it is first- 
class unless people play it. Do people—the populace—play 
this game, pelota? Do they play cricket of the first-class 
character? Do they play the baseball of America? We 
have to answer “No” in every instance. And the evil point is 
that it is the answer which befits the more modern developments 
of these games. In their origin they were popular: the people 
played them; of that there is no doubt. They have become 
in their scientific evolution no longer popular: they are 
spectacular. They are not greatly better, as a means of giving 
health and exercise, as well as interested amusement, than the 
ancient circus or the modern bull-fight. The more a game or 
a pastime falls or rises into the condition in which the few only 
take an active part in it and the many are but spectators, so 
much the more must it miss, as we cannot but think, the right 
reason of its existence and its vogue. When a game falls into 
the spectacular condition, it is time that it should be reformed, 
or that we should find a substitute. Whatever we are to say 
of golf, whether we are to regard it with the not wholly 
charitable suspicion of the ex-Cabinet Minister and cricketer 
mentioned already, or whether we shall deem it an insidious 
foe of even greater games—if greater there are—we still must 
grant it at least this merit, that the golfer plays it. It is 








among its merits that it can be played at an age wlien the 


stiffening muscle and the shortening breath practically forbid | 


the playing of games which demand the unnatural exercise of 


running. If we regard the pavilion at “Lord’s” on the day 
of a great match, we perceive it filled with spectators of whom 
the large majority would as soon think of fighting with beast, 
in a Roman circus as of taking active part in a cricket match, 
And small blame to them. They have lived their littl 
cricketing day, and cricket has been a good and wholesome 
servant tothem. But even on our own great national game 
it behoves us to keep a watchful eye, to see that it does not 
slide down that easy descent into the vicious condition of 
spectacular. Games are valuable primarily for their active 
interest. We get but little benefit out of them by the 
merely Platonic excitement aroused by looking on. The 
Basques, isolated and surviving fragment of a racial stock 
that is but conjectured, are the most naturally game-playing 
of all races, with the possible, but by no means sure, exception 
of the Anglo-Saxon. They keep their rebot in some sort 
popular by practising it on every occasion against every blank 
wall that offers them opportunity; but in its higher grades 
pelota has become purely a spectacle. The really first-class 
game must be one that will admit the many to a share in its 
highest developments, and it is a weak feature common to 
very many of our own games and to the great game of the 
Basques that the interest in them tends to become ever more 
and more spectacular, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

scenic 

THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AT THE 
POLLS. 

[To THe EDITOR oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”| 

Srr,—I note with great regret the advice to Free-trade 

Unionists which you give in your issue of the 6th inst. You 

write (p. 5): “If a candidate will declare himself fairly and 

honourably against Chamberlainism, we do not ask him to 

make any confession of faith in regard to Mr. Balfour's 

policy, but leave that entirely aside.’ And you add; 

“Surely this is going very far in the direction of com- 

promise.” 

What is Mr. Balfour’s policy? The Duke of Devonshire 
says he does not know what it is yet. Mr. Chamberlain says 
that Retaliation is valueless without Protection,—which is 
understandable. I have not yet seen any attempt on the part 
of Mr. Balfour to bring down his policy from the clouds and 
harness it to existing conditions. It may be a negligible 
policy, but in my opinion there is great danger in leaving it 
aside. What is there to prevent it developing on the only 
lines that are applicable, and ultimately reaching its logical 
conclusion,—Protection ? His declared policy would cover 
that result, If he were returned to power, he could aftera 
few months say: “I have tried Retaliation, but it has at 
present no sanction. I must back it up by a 2s. duty on corn, 
and a 10 per cent. duty on manufactured goods.” He could 
out-Chamberlain Mr. Chamberlain, and put a tax on bacon 
and maize in order to fortify the Retaliatory pistol. I 
submit there can be no compromise on so vital a question. The 
issue must be fought out, and no quarter given or asked for. 
As you have frequently remarked, the more emphatic the 
victory of Free-trade the sooner we shall be able to support 
our own party again. 

I also regret to note your remarks as to abstention from 
voting. At this juncture I submit that no political cireum- 
stances would justify a Unionist Free-trader not exercising 
the privilege of voting. It is his duty to vote against Protec- 
tion or Retaliation, and this even if the Liberal candidate 
were pledged to the hilt in favour of Home-rule. The Union 
is secondary to Free-trade (if a choice must be made between 
the two); and if it were not, the House of Lords would, as you 
point out, again refer Home-rule to the electors. Conservative 
and Unionist Free-traders should have only one question 
before them at this Election, and they should close their eyes 
to those questions in the Liberal programme to which they 
object. As we must vote against our party, let us do it well. 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. O. Grunpy. 

Manchester. 

[We have never said or suggested that Mr. Balfour has 
given, or could or would give, any pledge to oppose the 
Chamberlain policy, because we are certain that he would do 
no such thing. Therefore no Unionist Free-trader could 
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possibly vote for Mr. Balfour, or any person who really adopts 
Mr. Balfour’s attitude, without losing bis right to be called a 
Unionist Free-trader. As we have again and again pointed 
out, and point out once more this week, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain mean the same thing. If, however, a Unionist 
Free-trade candidate who does not realise this, and who, 
though he professes to follow Mr. Balfour—as does Lord 
Hugh Cecil—does not in reality follow him, is willing to pledge 
himself unconditionally to oppose Mr. Chamberlain (Mr. 
Grundy has omitted to mention that we made such uncon- 
ditional pledge of gentine and strong opposition obligatory), 
then we hold that Unionist Free-traders might vote for him, 
but on no other conditions. The fact that in such a case— 
witress what is happening in Greenwich—all the Chamber- 
lainites would oppose or abstain would be a proof of the 
genuineness of the Unionist anti-Chamberlainite’s position. 
The practical difference between ourselves and Mr. Grundy is 
in reality nil. We doubt if any candidate but Lord Hugh 
Cecil who professes loyalty to Mr. Balfour will be found to 
give an unconditional assurance of effective opposition to Mr. 
Chamberlain.—Ep. Spectator.) ° 


[To rae Eviror or tae “Sprectaror.”] 

Sir,—The course of action which you recommend to 
Unionist Free-traders at the coming Election in your 
admirable article of last week on the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s letter, if “essentially moderate and reasonable,” 
is not, I venture to think, strictly logical. If the question 
of Free-trade or Protection is the paramount issue, as 
the Duke rightly says, then all other questions should 
be left out of account, and Unionist Free-traders should 
vote for Liberal and Free-trade candidates as against 
Unionist Protectionists without waiting for assurances with 
regard to Home-rule or any other question. It seems to me 
that this is the only logical course, and it is the one which I 
intend to adopt, though I have always been, and still am, a 
Conservative.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR TILLEY, 

Cambridge. 

[As we have not yet heard of any Liberal candidate who 
insists that the next Parliament must pass a Home-rule Bill, 
there is little or no practical difference between the advice 
tendered by us and by our Conservative correspondent. It will 
be well for the country if all Conservative Free-traders show 
his firmness and determination.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To Tnx EpIToR OF Tus “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As a Unionist Free-trader, I read with especial interest 
your article on “ The Duke of Devonshire and Unionist Free- 
Traders” in last week’s issue, and it seems to me that the 
only fault to be found with your advice is that it hardly goes 
far enough. Mr. Chamberlain has chosen to launch an agita- 
tion against the freedom and prosperity of this country which 
rests on wild assertions, misrepresentation of his opponents, 
and absurd promises of increased wages and employment. 
Mr. Balfour speaks occasionally and obscurely as less or more 
of a Free-trader, and acts consistently in the interests of 
Mr. Chamberlain. Why has he done nothing to support Lord 
Hugh Cecil, the official candidate of his party, and one of the 
men who can least be spxzred from the House of Commons ? 
There is not at present, and will not be during the coming 
Parliament, any legislative policy of Home-rule for Ireland. 
The land defences of the country are probably safer in the 
hands of Mr. Haldane than in those of his predecessors. 
Continuity of foreign policy has been vouched for. On the 
other hand, the maintenance of our system of Free-trade is 
the question at the coming Election; and no more fatal 
blunder could be made than to identify Unionists as a party 
with a policy of Protection, under whatever name it may be 
disguised. By votes, and not by argument, will this momentous 
issue be decided; and I venture to suggest that, in the absence 
of very exceptional circumstances, it has become the duty of 
every Free-trader to vote for the Free-trade candidate-——I am, 
Sir, &e., G. A. R. FirzGerarp. 


[To tax Epiror or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, and as one who 
is deeply sensible of the immense services you have persistently 
rendered to the cause of Free-trade, I have naturally read in 
your last issue the article in which you tender advice to Free- 
traders at the approaching General Election, and if I have not 








at every point fully comprehended its import, I recognise that 
this is less the result of any ambiguity on your part than of a 
somewhat blunted intellect, of which I am the unfortunate 
possessor. The prescription given in the penultimate para- 
graph of the article in question is briefly this: All Unionist 
Free-traders should make their opposition to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals effective by recording their vote against any 
candidate who professes himself in favour of such proposals, 
but they are at liberty to vote for a Balfourite candidate 
without giving offence to their fiscal convictions. In a few 
days we shall be called upon to vote for the return to Parlia- 
ment of two Members for the City of London. As a Con- 
servative, I should naturally be inclined to vote for the Unionist 
candidates ; indeed, it would require great provocation to in- 
duce me to mortify this inclination. I have carefully perused 
the election addresses of the City candidates, and whilst that 
of Sir Edward Clarke can hardly be considered immune from 
Chamberlainite tendencies, Mr. Gibbs would appear to disown 
the policy of the Tariff Reform League by virtue of his 
declaration that he is opposed to a general tariff on imports. 
Thus a Unionist Free-trader could presumably give support to 
Mr. Gibbs on the ground that he is a loyal supporter of Mr. 
Balfour,—and nothing more. But doubts as to the ad- 
visability of supporting Mr. Gibbs are created in my mind 
on reading your final paragraph, in which the following 
passage occurs :—= 

“He [the Unionist Free-trader] has also had referred to him 
the momentous question, ‘ Will you abandon the policy of Free- 
trade?’ As a Free-trader, can he possibly answer it, ‘ Yes, I will,’ 
and bring back to power Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, both 
pledged to begin at once the work of destroying our present 
fiscal system ? ” 
A fair construction of this passage appears to be that Free- 
trade has found an enemy, not only in Mr. Chamberlain, but 
also in Mr. Balfour; and if this be a legitimate construction, 
how can a Free-trader vote for a supporter of Mr. Balfour 
without jeopardising the stability of Free-trade?—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. H. B. 


[We have dealt with this letter and others on the same 
subject in a leading article, but must say here that our 
correspondent seems completely to have misunderstood the 
meaning of our advice. His summary of that advice as to 
Balfourite candidates is wholly misleading and inaccurate. 
Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. Gibbs have never repudiated the 
Chamberlain policy, and have never pledged themselves to 
oppose that policy with all the power at their command. 
Therefore, according to our advice, they must be opposed to 
the uttermost by all Unionist Free-traders. In the same 
way, Mr. Balfour has never given that pledge, and therefore 
he must be opposed to the uttermost. When, however, a 
nominal Balfourite can be found who, like Lord Hugh Cecil, 
pledges himself to oppose Chamberlainism with all his might, 
no harm will be done in voting for him, for in the end 
that pledge must operate to destroy Balfourism as well as 
Chamberlainism. As our readers know, we hold it proved 
that Mr. Balfour's policy is at one with that of Mr. 
Chamberlain.—Ep. Spectater.] ' 





GREENOCK ELEOTION. 
(To ree EpiroR oF Tug “SpecraTor.”) 

Srr,—As a regular reader of the Spectator, I shall be obliged 
if you will kindly advise me, as a Unionist (Free-trader), which 
of the two candidates I should vote for. The circumstances 
are somewhat peculiar, inasmuch as sugar-refining is one of 
the staple mdustries here. Mr. Jas. Reid (Conservative), the 
late Member, is a strong advocate for a continuation of the 
Brussels (Sugar) Convention Agreement. He is also opposed 
to Free-trade. Mr. Halley Stewart, the Liberal candidate, is 
against the continuation of the Brussels Agreement, and is 
an out-and-out Free-trader.—I am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 


[We have no hesitation in advising our correspondent to 
vote for the Liberal and Free-trade candidate,—presuming, of 
course, that he conforms to the official Liberal view as to the 
place of Home-rule in the Election, and does not, contrary to 
the opinion of his leaders, insist that a Home-rule Bill 
must be introduced in the next Parliament. In no circum. 
stances should Unionist Free-traders neglect to exercise their 
vote and interest on the side of Free-trade and against Pro- 
tection, whether open or disguised.—Ep. Spectator.1 
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IRISH UNIONISTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To rae Eprror or Tue “Spectator.” J 
Sm,—We Irish Unionists are arranging a mission to the 
British constituencies in order to restore to power Mr. 
Balfour, who might easily have saved us from the danger 
which he himself has created. I venture to doubt that Mr. 
Balfour deserves such an effort from us; but I also doubt the 
expediency of this movement. Home-rule must wait until 
the Fiscal, Education, and Licensing questions are all disposed 
of. If we send our mission now, we shall be brought into 
conflict with Free-traders, licensing and education reformers, 
many of whom would vote against Home-rule when these 
questions are disposed of. Far better, then, to wait until the 
Home-rule issue is put definitely before the constituencies. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Balfour in Opposition will, we may be sure, be 
vigilant; and should any measure leading to Home-rule be 
introduced, we may leave it to the Lords to dispose of it, should 
it ever reach them. I venture, then, to think this mission pre- 
mature. Far better to husband our ammunition until the 
enemy is within range.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLp CROMWELLIAN. 





FREE-TRADE. 
[To Tae EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I am disturbed to find that a number of thoughtful, 
capable business men to whom I have been talking are 
inclined to vote for “ Balfour Unionism” only, and, failing a 
suitable candidate, to refrain from voting, their view being 
that Free-trade is of the somewhat discredited laisser-faire 
epoch, and that as other protected countries will not accept 
Free-trade, whilst we do not pretend to have a monopoly of the 
brains of the world, a middle course is the best ultimately to 
obtain real Free-trade all round. A final statement from your 
able advocate just before the Election might help to bring in 
some of the doubters to vote Liberal for the sake of 
FREE-TRADE. 


[We would refer our correspondent to the latter part of 
our first leading article, but may say here that the proposal 
to adopt Protection because foreign countries adopt it is 
logically quite untenable. Free-trade is a positive, not a 
relative, good; and though foreign States injure us as well as 
themselves by rejecting it, we cannot improve matters by 
rejecting it also. When we find that Jones, a man with whom 
we do business and might do more, is injuring his trade, and 
so in a sense ours, by taking to drink, we do not say to him: 
“ Jones, you are doing us both harm, and I warn you, unless 
you give up drink, Ishal! take to it also.” Our answer to the 
proposal to bluff Jones out of his bad ways by threats is that 
experience shows that such threats have never succeeded. 
They only make Jones say :—‘ You see how right I am to 
use stimulants. All the others are preparing to follow my 
example.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE HISTORY OF FREE-TRADE. 
[To tue Eprror oF tue “ Specrator.’’} 
Srz,—Unless my observation is at fault, a considerable number 
of Free-trade candidates are at the present moment taking 
their history of the Free-trade movement from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and are discussing that gentleman’s fantastical proposals 
as if something like what he proposes now—but in the opposite 
direction—had been accomplished by Richard Cobden and the 
Free-traders sixty years ago. May I invoke your assistance to 
point out to them that all this is pure myth? The Free-trade 
reform was not accomplished at a coup, but occupied twenty 
years in arriving at completion. It was thought out soberly, 
and carried by judiciously moderated stages so as not to 
cause any violent disturbance of the course of trade. And so 
it was carried through without mishap, and at every stage 
with a careful review of the results produced by the partial 
measures already in effect, and a cautious consideration of the 
ability of the country at large, and of the interests most nearly 
concerned, to bear the responsibilities entailed by the next 
contemplated step. Inno respect do Mr. Chamberlain's crude 
proposals appear in more striking contrast with the statesman- 
like work of Peel, Cobden, and Gladstone than in respect of 
the wild proposal to impose a sudden tax on perhaps a 
thousand articles, all at one moment, and thus disorganise the 
eutive trade of the country in all its branches by one fell blow. 





As bringing out the significance of this point, the following 
synopsis of the history of the Free-trade reform will be of 
interest :— 


1842. First Instalment.—Peel inaugurates the Free-tradg 
movement by the following measures :— 

(1) Export-duties abolished. 

(2) Prohibitions upon imports removed. 

(3) Prohibitive Customs reduced to “fair competitive” rates, 

(4) Fully manufactured goods admitted at fair competitiyg 
rates. 

(5) Half-manufactured goods admitted at moderate rates, 

(6) Raw materials admitted at a nominal duty. 

For a full exposition of Sir Robert Peel’s scheme see “ Hansard,” 
Vol. LXIII., p. 351. 


1845. Second Instalment.—The first measure had found a tariff 
extending to 1,052 different articles, and had left it with 813, 
including the raw materials upon which the so-called “ nominal 
duties” were levied. Sir Robert Pecl’s second instalment of 
Free-trade reform removed 430 of these articles—most of them 
raw materials—from the list, setting our imports to that extent 
wholly free. The most important of these omissions was that 
which put “cottonwool” on a level with home-grown sheep's 
wool, and so laid the foundation of our modern cotton industry, 
As a complement to this scheme for liberating foreign trade 
certain Excise-duties, and notably the Auction and Glass Duties, 
were abolished, thus greatly freeing the home trade as well. Seg 
“Hansard,” Vol. LXXVIL., p. 479. 

1846. The Third Instalment.—This was the celebrated Repeal 
of the Corn-laws, which, passed in this year, is always dated of 
this year, although it should rather be dated 1849, when the 
Repealing Act went into force. 


1853. Fourth Instalment.—Eight years’ experience having now 
been had of the partial reforms above enumerated, the Govern- 
ment of the day felt justified in taking another cautious step, and 
this time they remitted Custom-duties on 123 articles altogether, 
and reduced them on 148 more. Equal reform was effected in the 
home trade by the remission of the Excise-duties on soap, news- 
paper advertisements, hackney carriages, post-horses, and some 
other smaller items. The principle of this reform was :— 

(1) To abolish unproductive taxes and taxes on partly manu- 
factured articles, 

(2) To reduce to about 10 per cent. the taxation on fully 
manufactured articles and articles of food. 

(3) To substitute rated duties for duties ad valorem. 

For a full exposition of this scheme see Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
“ Hansard,” Vol. CXXV., p. 1,404. 


1860. Fifth Instalment.—This, which may be said to have 
crowned the Free-trade edifice, struck 371 items off the tariff, and 
left us with only two Protective duties—those on timber and 
corn—which disappeared in their turn. All who desire to under- 
stand the extreme circumspection and care used by the F'ree-trade 
reformers not to injure the country’s trade by precipitate or 
sudden change should read Mr. Gladstone’s speech on this occasion 
in “Hansard,” Vol. CLVI., p. 823. They will then be able to 
judge of Mr. Chamberlain’s madness. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cocoa Tree, St. James's Street, S.W. 


J. W. Gorpon. 





THE CLERGY AND PROTECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR oF Tuc “ SrecraTor,”] 

Srr,—Mr. Newman is too severe on those who differ from 
him (Spectator, January 6th). It is hardly fair of him to 
pose as if he and the advocates of free imports were the 
only friends of the working man, and to imply, which his 
letter does, that their opponents are seeking their own 
interests. There are clergy, and laity too, who know as much 
as he of the labouring classes, and who, on the poor man’s 
behalf, not on their own, advocate a preferential and 
retaliatory tariff. It looks to me as if we had to choose 
between a cheap loaf with no wages to buy it with, and 
a scarcely dearer loaf with work and wages sufficient for 
the loaf and a great deal more. horum mavis 
accipe, as the old Latin grammar said. What is the good 
of cheap bread if one has no money? I know which of 
these two conditions I would prefer to live under. But I 
am not a political economist, only a simple country parson, 
and I have no pet theory to maintain, and am willing to 
be set right. If I consulted my own particular interest in 
housekeeping, I should vote for the Liberals. As a friend 
of the unemployed working man, I shall—pace Mr. Newman 
—vote against them.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. 


[Then our correspondent will be doing the very thing 
he desires not to do. It is Free-trade which gives more 
employment and more wages, not Protection. Every ton 
of imports sent into this country is an order to employ 
British labour in providing the objects with which to pay 
for those imports. To keep out imports is to forbid exchange, 
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and so to forbid the making of things exchangeable. Protec- 
tion will not give poor men more money to buy bread, but will 
take away from those that have little, even that which they 
bave-—Ep. Spectator. ] 





TARIFF REFORM. 
{To THe Eprror or THE “ SrecraTor.”] 
Sir, —As a regular subscriber to your paper for more than 
thirty-five years, and still a believer in Tariff Reform, may I 
claim the hospitality of your columns for the setting forth of 
a condition of things in my own constituency (Hyde Division, 
Chesbire) which I can vouch for, and which, in my opinion, is 
a fair example (one of many) where wages are being paid 
abroad for work which could and should be done in England, 
thereby increasing the number of unemployed? I give the 
facts, and perhaps you will help me toa solution. At Romily 
there is a large hat manufactory. A gentleman was being 
shown round it, and seemed pleased with all he saw, but asked 
what meant the crowd of anxious, eager, disappointed girls 
standing on the landing. The master replied: “They are 
some of our hat-trimmers; we have no jobs for them now 
that we are on French bats.” “ Howis that? Youseem busy 
enough.” “Do you see those piles of hat-bodies? They are 
for France. They want trimming, but if we allowed these girls 
to trim them we should have to pay 12s. a dozen duty to 
France before they would admit them; but they will take 
them as they are at 6s. per dozen duty, so that French girls 
can do the work, while our trimmers are short of work. Our 
girls can do the work just as well, if not better.” The visitor 
was surprised and sympathetic, lamenting such a condition of 
this foreign trade. “ Well! what is the remedy ?” said the 
master. Visitor (hesitatingly): “I don’t know!” Will the 
Spectator give me a hint >—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hill End, Mottram. Epwarp Cuarman (M.P.) 


[Possibly there is no Free-trade remedy in this particular 
ease; but even if there is none, Protection and Retaliation 
will certainly afford none. If the English girls trimmed the 
hats more tastefully than the French, the trimmed hats would, 
we expect, climb the tariff wall, just as do the beautiful fabrics 
of Bradford. These are wanted by the people of France, and 
so no duties are able to keep them out. Very probably British 
trimmed hats are not wanted in France, though well-made 
British hat-bodies are. In other words, it is in reality the 
want of taste in the trimmers, and not the tariff, which keeps 
out the British-trimmed hat.—Eb. Spectator. } 





CO-OPERATORS AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’)} 

Sir,—Mr. Keir Hardie’s article in this month's Nineteenth 
Century is an eye-opener for Co-operators. He is, I am 
afraid, far too sanguine in the matter of expected financial 
assistance for his party from the Co-operators. True, several 
Societies in Scotland have become affiliated with the Labour 
Representation Committee, and a number of others have sub- 
scribed to its funds; but indications are not wanting that 
a strong reaction against direct interference in party politics 
is setting in. The Co-operative Congress held at Paisley in 
June last decided against alliance with the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee by a majority of nearly six to one, and 
it is not difficult to see that such an alliance would be a sad 
tactical blunder. There is also, I think, good reason for believing 
that the Co-operative Charter, the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act of 1893, does not permit of Societies allying 
themselves with any political party or devoting any portion 
of their funds for purposes other than those sanctioned by the 
Act and laid down in their rules.—I am, Sir, &c., 


12 Coburg Street, Glasgow. J. Harr. 





BRISTOL AND WEST OF ENGLAND UNIONIST 
FREE-TRADE ASSOCIATION. 
|To tur Eprror or tur “ Specrator.” | 
Srr,—Will you in this week's Spectator give the address of 
the headquarters of the Bristol and West of England Unionist 
Free-Trade Association P—I am, Sir, &c., 
CoRNISH CONSERVATIVE. 

[The name and address of the honorary secretary are as 
follows: W. B. Cross, Esq., Bank Chambers, Bristol.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








A STORES SCANDAL. 
(To THE EpiTror oF THE “SPKcraToR.”] 
Srr,—With reference to the letter which appeared in your 
columns on December 30th, 1905, under the heading “A 
Stores Scandal,” relating to the sale to us of 4,174 cases of 
ports originally shipped by the Government for the use of the 
officers and invalids during the South African War, and the 
loss to the country by this transaction of about £10,435 
suggested in the said letter, while we are not in a position to 
controvert the figures, we think it right in justice to ourselves 
to state that the purchase, so far as we are concerned, was 
made in a perfectly open and legitimate manner, we consider- 
ing ourselves entitled in the way of commerce to purchase at 
the lowest possible price.—We are, Sir, &c., 
EuRMANN Broruers, 

43 and 47 Finsbury Square, E.C. 

[Assuredly. We did not intend to throw any blame on 
Messrs. Ehrmann by the publication of the letter. There was 
no sort of obligation on them to pay anything but the lowest 
price at which they could obtain the wine. Their profit will 
be perfectly legitimate —Ep. Spectator. } 

ST. PATRICK. 


[To THe Eprron or THE “Seecratror.”} 





Sir,—In your issue of December 9th, 1905, in an article on 
Professor Bury’s Life of St. Patrick, the following sentence 
appears :—“ Is it not possible that a critical historian may one 
day inform an exasperated and delighted Irish public, angry 
or pleased according as it is Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
that St. Patrick never bad an existence in the flesh?” This 
is one of the many instances one sees of the misunderstanding 
of Irish ideas and sentiments prevalent in England. St. 
Patrick’s name is respected by Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike. You will find “St. Patrick's Breastplate” in 
the Church Hymnal authorised by the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland. It wus adapted for singing by the late 
Mrs. Alexander, wife of the Protestant Primate of All Ireland, 
and is generally sung in Protestant churches on St. Patrick's 
Day, or the Sunday nearest to it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
F. Szymour. 





FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION, 
[To rue Epiron of Tug “SeecraTon.”] 
Srr,—I should like, by your leave, to write a few words in 
reply to Mr. Lathbury’s comment in your last issue on my 
letter. The question whether all the truths in an articulated 
body of truth are of equal importance might perhaps be 
answered by a comparison with the human organism, in which, 
though every organ has a function, all are not equally vital. 
But the logical puzzle may fortunately be disregarded in our 
present discussion, because by “fundamental Christianity,” 
as the subject of school teaching, we must mean the elemen- 
tary truths of the faith in their simplest form, and what these 
are the Christian Church has long ago decided by its Baptismal 
Confession. Theologians might urge with reason that the 
statements in the credul portions of the Quicunque vult are 
implicit in those of the Apostles’ Creed; but no branch of the 
Church has adopted the former symbol for the confession of 
its catechumens; and Iam sure Mr. Lathbury has no wish to 
see it introduced into schools. As long, therefore, as the 
Apostles’ Creed keeps its place as the Confession, alike of the 
Church of England and of the various Communions that dis- 
sent from it in this and that particular, there must obviously 
be a large body of doctrine common to all which cannot be 
denied the name of “fundamental,” and a glance at the Free 
Church Catechism shows this to be the ease. Of course I 
agree with Mr. Lathbury that religion is best taught to 
children with that fulness of detail and strength of conviction 
which are only possible in a religions community; and for 
this reason it would be an incalculable loss to the country 
if the Church of England, or the Church of Rome, or the 
Wesleyan Methodists had ever to make surrender of their own 
schools. Equally I am sure we are agreed that in the pro- 
vided schools it is eminently desirable to have some definite 
Christian teaching in school 
regular discipline; else the very children who are most in 
need of religious teaching, as receiving none at home, will be 


the most likely to be withdrawn from it by parents who 


hours, and as a part of the 
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regard every hour saved from school as so much clear gain to 
themselves. If, in addition to the regular teaching of the 
religious subject by the school staff, there were one “denomi- 
national day” allowed in the week, as Miss Longridge 
suggests, I believe we should have as satisfactory an 
arrangement as is possible to us, without our present 
“unhappy divisions.” 


As to whether the Nonconformists will meet us upon the 
ground of a common Catechism I have no information, but I 
am more hopeful than Mr. Lathbury. Since the School 
Board debates to which he refers much has happened. For 
one thing, the Free Churches have put out a Catechism, which 
must imply a keener sense of the value of definite teaching; 
also the “ Jamaica” Catechism is actually in use. Moreover, 
the Minister of Education, speaking at Bristol, has expressed 
the belief that most parents wish their children to be taught 
“the simple elementary religious truths.” I shall not believe 
that English Churchmen and orthodox Nonconformists are 
incapable of coming to an agreement as to what these 
“elementary religious truths” are until we are distinctly 
told so by the Bishops on the one side, or by Dr. Horton 
and Mr. Silvester Horne on the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Westminster Abbey. H. C. BeEcuina. 


P.S.—May I call your readers’ attention to a sermon by 
Dr. Wilson, Canon of Worcester, on the subject of “ Educa- 
tion and Crime” (S.P.C.K.), written on a plane above that 
of party controversy, and full of grave suggestion as to the 
national needs P 


(To tue Evrron or tHe “Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,—Your article on December 30th, 1905, and most of the 
letters in your last issue are full of encouragement and hope 
amid the clashing of extreme views on the education question. 
‘. here is, however, one difficulty in the way of Canon Beeching’s 
and your proposal which, so far as I can see, has not yet been 
touched on. When we have settled the question of the precise 
content of the fundamental Christianity to be taught in the 
schools, there still remains the question of the teacher. With 
entire popular control must go, one supposes, all religious 
tests for teachers. Yet how can fundamental Christianity be 
taught without belief in it? Even granting, as I gladly do, 
that the agnostic or other non-Christian teachers are in a 
decided minority, the fact remains that there are such in 
County Council schools. If a Conscience Clause were provided 
for them, and they would avail themselves of it, this might go 
far to solve the difficulty ; but if they did not apply for this 
relief, the teaching of fundamental Christianity by such 
teachers would be of very little use, and might easily be 
positively harmful. One of the most valued and experienced 
workers in my late London parish told me that several years 
ago most of his time on Sunday afternoons with his Bible- 
class of lads was spent in refuting the objections raised by 
an agnostic day-school teacher by whom these lads were 
taught Scripture in a London Board-school. May we have 
this question of the teacher carefully considered ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. Grirrita THomas. 
Wycliffe Lodge, Oxford. 


(To Tug EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Allow me to add an argument and a fact by way of 
enforcing your most timely warning (in the Spectator of 
December 30th, 1905) of the dangér of a pagan education as 
the consequence of the regrettable wrangles of ministers of 
religion. You point out that religious education is not merely 
an affair of the clergy, Established or Nonconforming, whether 
in Sunday-schools or elsewhere. Might you not further 
argue that in any case the Sunday-schools do not and cannot 
reach more than a minority of the children of the English 
people? Think of the vast numbers of children who never 
were and never will be inside a Sunday-school or church, and 
would never, in their homes or elsewhere, see the inside of a 
Bible if it were banished from the State-schools. And, as to 
the giving of religious instruction in the State-schools by 
ministers of the various denominations, let me assure you that 
you are quite right in anticipating that such a proposal would 
be futile. During a quarter of a century in the Wesleyan 
ministry I have seldom found a Wesleyan minister willing to 
give religious instruction regularly in even our own Wesleyan 
day-schools, and have found many who would no more think 





of doing so than they would think of dusting the pews in our 
chapels.—I am, Sir, &., Henry T. Hoopsr, 
Hexham. 


(To rae Eprtror or tae “ Srectator.”| 

Sm,—In our eager championship of our own conceptions of 
the truths of religion, are we not in danger of forgetting the 
nature of the minds of the children with whom we have to 
deal? Why this strenuous attempt to evolve a Catechism 
which shall offend no one? What does a teacher worth his 
salt want with a Catechism at all? Ask him, and see if he 
does not say that the method of Christ Himseif, the method 
of teaching by examples, by parables, by the concrete, is the 
method best fitted for children. Let them read and study the 
Gospel narratives, and out of them they will gather for them. 
selves the moral and spiritual truths which Catechisms attempt 
to formulate. Is it not an altogether unscientific method of pro. 
cedure to present conclusions and require children to accept 
them and repeat them parrot-wise? Is not the Bible itself, 
reverently and intelligently used, incomparably better fitted 
to convey living truth than the most ancient or modern 
Catechism ?—I am, Sir, &c., A TEACHER, 


[To tur Eprror oF tar “Srectartor.”] 
Srr,—A lifelong reader of your paper, I have followed with 
sympathetic interest the correspondence bearing on the 
religious compromise suggested to avoid the otherwise 
inevitable secularisation of our public schools. Many com- 
promises have been floated, but they all came to grief on the 
same rock, and that rock is the prevailing Anglican unwilling. 
ness to admit the elementary principles of freedom and 
brotherhood. You are fond of announcing the exceeding 
breadth of the Church of England. But with an obstinacy 
begotten of old-time ascendency, the leaders of Anglican 
activity will not permit themselves to entertain the idea of 
compromise with Nonconformists. The deluge rather than 
that! The current number of the Church Times, commenting 
on your proposal, definitely avows its preference of secular 
teaching to any possible compromise. Its sweet reasonable- 
ness in arriving at this conclusion is set forth quite un- 
equivocally :—‘ We do not consider it possible or desirable to 
join with Dissenters in any system of religious teaching, call 
it Undenominationalism or Fundamental Christianity as you 
will.” How, then, is such a working arrangement as you 
suggest so much as possible? It is not your correspondents 
who constitute the difficulty, but such Anglicans as are repre- 
sented by this influential religious journal. These are the 
schismatics, the divisive elements in English citizenship, and 
the last thing that they desire is that our public schools 
should be the nurseries of civic unity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brixton Independent Church, S.W. BERNARD SNELL. 


(Mr. Snell must not imagine that the voice of the Church 
Times is the voice of the Church of England.—Ep. Spectator] 


{To tae Eptror or tHe “Specratror.”] 
Srr,—I have read with interest the correspondence on the 
Education question which has appeared in your columns, but 
none of the solutions suggested seem, in the present state of 
opinion, likely to solve the problem, or be capable of recon- 
ciliation with the principles of justice. The suggestion of a 
voluntary rate for the payment of denominational instruction 
which is made by my friend Dr. Hodgkin has much to commend 
it, but he omits one of the important factors which occasions 
much of the difficulty of the present problem,—viz., that the 
non-provided schools are the property of the denominations 
which have erected them, and that they have been built with 
money subscribed for the purpose of giving denominational 
instruction. Justice requires that if these schools are to pass 
under the absolute control of the local education authority, 
the rights of the present owners must be recognised. Why 
not recognise them by taking over the buildings at a fair rent, 
and, as the rent would be derived from property which is held 
in trust for the purpose of securing denominational religious 
instruction, require that it be spent in paying teachers, either 
on the staff of the school, or others, to impart religious 
instruction to children of the denomination to which the 
property belongs? The option might be made even wider, 
and where thought desirable the rent received might be utilised 
for giving religious instruction out of school hours, and even 








outside the school buildings. This would recognise the rights 
of property, provide for denominational teaching for those who 
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desire it, and at the same time take the cost of such teaching 
off the rates, and so satisfy the scruples of the “ passive 
resister.” It would also put an end to the existence of a dual 
system of schools, which is such a difficulty from the point of 
view of administration. The income derived from rent of 
denominational schools might be supplemented by subscrip- 
tions, and Nonconformists would have equal liberty with others 
to provide teachers to supplement such undenominational 
teaching as the local education authority might give —I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Moore Eps. 


Whitburn Rectory, Sunderland. 


[To tHe Eprror or True “ Srectaror.” | 
Srr,—In reply to some of your correspondents who advocate 
that the religious instruction in the public elementary schools 
should be given by the clergy, may one be allowed to mention 
that in this parish there is one Council school with 1,618 
children, a second Council school with 1,284 children, and a 
Church school with 471 children, on roll (Return for 
November, 1905)? Of these 3,373 children at least half 
are Church children. Assuming that every clergyman is as 
competent to teach children as the trained day-school 
teachers who give their whole time to the work, what staff 
of clergy would be required in this parish to carry out the 
work of religious instruction effectively P—I am, Sir, &c., 
8S. E. Dymorr. 
St. Bridget’s Vicarage, Wavertree, Liverpool. 





THE AMENDMENT OF THE EDUCATION ACTS. 


(To tux Eprror or THe “ Srectator.”’]} 
Srr,—As one greatly interested in the education question 
from the administrative and historical points of view, it 
appears to me that the main difficulties of the present 
position might easily be dissipated by the introduction of a 
Bill dealing, not with principles, but with administrative 
machinery. 

The fundamental claims of the Liberal party were, in effect, 
met by the Act of 1902, which placed what is popularly known 
as secular education under complete public control. The 
grievance left by the Act was the absence of safeguards in 
view of the fact that the local education authority did not 
appoint the majority of the managers of the voluntary 
schools, and that the appointment of head-teachers in such 
schools was therefore not controlled by the representatives of the 
public. Those responsible for the Act of 1902 refused to give 
the local education authority a majority of the managers on the 
ground that it might lead to the destruction of the denominational 
character of some, or many, or all, of the voluntary schools, and 
that a possible invasion of the rights of private property could 
not be sanctioned. Cannot machinery be devised to reconcile the 
two positions? There is, I submit, no real issue, for the parties 
never come face to face. Since 1902 both parties have practically 

that denominational education is not to be paid for out of the 
rates, and both parties are equally agreed that it is only just for 
children to be given the denominational education desired by the 
parents. Both parties are now at one in principle. The friction 
in working out the principle is all that has to be removed. 

Why, then, cannot we have a Bill that will give to the 
local education authority the right to appoint a majority of 
the managers of the voluntary schools, and the consequent 
control of the appointment of the head-teachers, and that 
will at the same time provide against an inequitable 
abuse of such control? The consent of the Board of Educa- 
tion should be required to the appointment or dismissal of a 
head-teacher whenever the foundation managers, on grounds 
connected with the giving of religious instruction, lodge an 
objection with the Board to such appointment or dismissal. 
The Board of Education should have power to withhold their con- 
sent to an appointment so objected to on the ground that the 
teacher in question does not, in the opinion of the Board, belong 
to the denomination named in the trust-deed belonging to the 
school. The Board should, on the other hand, also have power to 
consent to the appointment of such a teacher where the appoint- 
ment can be sustained on equitable grounds, but should in that 
event limit his teaching powers solely to secular instruction, 
coupled with the religious instruction of children of his own 
denomination. In such a case the foundation managers would 
provide for the giving of religious instruction to the residue of 
the children in accordance with the trust-deed, and the cost 
(if any) of such instruction would be defrayed out of moneys 
provided by Parliament in every case in which a grant for that 
purpose would be, in the opinion of the Board of Education, 
equitable and necessary. There would, in fact, be very few 
appeals against appointments and dismissals. In the immense 
majority of cases the public managers would join with the 
foundation managers in making equitable appointments. My own 
experience shows me how well men and women of varying de- 
nominations work together on small Boards, and how desirous all 
are to arrive at just conclusions. 


—I an, Sir, &c., J. E. G. pe Monrmorency. 
8 New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


(Tae experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to mect the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
individually more proficient soldiers in the field (i.¢., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &c., &c.) than any company 
selected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
considered to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry. 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a basis we 
could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. } 


SupscripTions Received AND PROMISED :— 


Mr. E. James... -» £200 0 0, The Duke of Bedford, 
The Proprietor of the K.G@. = ove -. £1,000 0 0 
Spectator one ove 100 0| John Tweedy, President 
*The Earlof Dysart... 200 0 0 of the Royal College 
C. Davies Gilbert - 5 00 of Surgeons... ai 100 0 0 
*F, H. Gossage, Esq. ... 100 0 0]}| Thomas Wall ... at 10 00 
Peter Jack, Esq.... enn 1 0 0|*W. L. de Gruchy we 200 
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POETRY. 
<cnnaiaiiesiais 
ALIEN. 
In Afric’s fabled fountains I have panned the golden sand— 
Caught crocodile with baviaan for bait— 
I've fished, with blasting gelatine for hook and gaff and wand, 
And lured the bearded barbel to his fate : 
But take your Southern rivers that meander to the sea, 
And set me where the Leochel joins the Don, 
With eighteen feet of greenheart and the tackle running 
free— 
I want to have a clean fish on, 


The eland and the tsessebe I’ve tracked from early dawn, 
I've heard the roar of lions shake the night, 

I’ve fed the lonely bush-veld camp on dik-kop and korbaan, 
And watched the soaring vulture in his flight ; 

For horn and head I’ve hunted, yet the spoil of gun and spear, 
My trophies, I would freely give them all, 

To creep through mist and heather on the great red deer— 

I want to hear the black cock call. 


In hot December weather when the grass is caddie high, 
I’ve driven clean and lost the ball and game, 
When winter veld is burned and bare I’ve cursed the cuppy 
lie— 
The language is the one thing still the same; 
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For dongas, rocks, and scuffled greens give me the links up 
orth, 
The whins, the broom, the thunder of the surf, 
The three old fellows waiting where I used to make a fourth— 
I want to play a round on turf. 


T’ve faced the fremt, its strain and toil, in market and in mine, 
And fortune’s ebb and flow between the “ Chains,” 
Been guest at starlit banquets where the danger spiced the 
wine, 
But bitter are the lees the alien drains ; 
For all the time the heather blooms on distant Benachie, 
And wrapt in peace the sheltered valley lies, 
T want to wade through bracken in a glen across the sea— 
I want to see the peat reek rise. 
CHARLES MuRRAY. 








ART. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AT THE 
GALLERY. 

Tur works shown by the International Society form a 
puzzling collection which it is impossible to consider as a 
whole. Here we find work of the most mediocre kind, done 
by some one whose chief aim seems to be the desire to be 
startling at second hand. In every direction there is evidence 
of the misunderstanding of the masters of impressionism, the 
repetition as an empty formula of what had once been an 
individual discovery. Amid much that is crude, and often 
insincere, we are startled by coming upon the work of 
a master,—a Degas, a Carriére, or a Manet. The first of 
these three painters sends, among other things, a beautiful 
study of women carrying baskets called Les Blanchisseuses 
(No. 204). Here, at any rate, is the work of a master, even if 
it is little more than a study. There are some workers in 
the arts who seem to be only fully comprehensible to fellow- 
workers; to the outside world they appear uninteresting. 
Degas is to be classed among these, and many people 
will no doubt wonder at the admiration which artists 
must feel for this little canvas on which is painted 
the two women carrying their baskets. Though hardly 
more than sketched in, the characterisation of the 
figures is so just, and the appreciation of their movement 
so complete, that the work, in spite of its reserve, dominates 
many a more pretentious picture. Also we cannot but 
rejoice that Degas has been able to escape here, at any rate, 
from the monotonous tyranny of the ballet. 

The large picture by Manet, Le Linge (No. 177), shows how 
vital was the artist’s sense of the character of form, and how 
vigorously he was able to express in paint what he saw. 
Another good example of painting of a special sort is the 
Antibes (No. 197) of Claude Monet. Intense light and colour 
are put upon the canvas, and the distant snowy mountains 
with the Mediterranean in front of them shine with the sun- 
shine of the South. Such work is logical and masterly and a 
harmony, but when this style of painting is brought to such 
an excess as in M. Guillaumin’s two landscapes (Nos. 191 and 
211) the result is merely hideous. 

Mr. Hornel in his A Summer Idyll (No. 82) has succeeded 
in painting with charm, if not with great originality. The 
faces of the two children sitting by the sea where the wild 
roses trail over the beach are beautiful both in feeling and 
execution, even if they do recall the work of Matthew Maris. 
The picture is a curious compromise in lighting; the sky, sea, 
and foreground, and parts of the figures, are all under the 
natural illumination of strong silvery light. However, here 
and there are passages of black shadow suggestive more of 
the studio than of out-of-doors. 

It is curious to compare the two opposite poles of treatment 
in two pictures of the same subject. This may be done in the 
North Room, where the two pictures of motherhood by 
Eugtne Carriére and J. de Forest Brush face each other 
(Nos. 189 and 214). In the Frenchman’s work everything is 
enveloped and made mysterious by a filmy mist through which 
the forms shimmer, emerging from darkness and losing them- 
selves in will-o’-the-wisp light. There is no slurring of form 
to produce the illusive quality; the modelling is all there, only 
done with the greatest subtlety. The American artist, on the 
contrary, makes out each part with complete certainty, 
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though at the same time with great delicacy, suggesting 
recent followers of the art of Bastien Lepage. The child 
in the mother’s arms is a charming little creature, painted 
most sympathetically, and the older child, a boy, at the 
side of the picture, is well painted, and has a face full of 
expression. 

The work of Mr. C. H. Shannon is always interesting, even 
when we realise that his pictures often just lack something, 
though we do not know quite what. This is the case with The 
Millpond (No. 222). The two figures bathing, as well as the 
landscape, possess qualities of solemn and harmonious beauty 
which make us feel that when the painter gives us a picture 
with the something we hitherto have missed it will be a very 
fine one indeed. 

We understand that the pictures now on view will, at the 
end of February, give place to a collection of the works of the 
water-colour and black-and-white members of the Society, 
The sculpture will remain the whole time. 

The sculpture to be seen here is certainly in two instances 
of remarkable interest. Besides the great marble group by 
Rodin, Le Baiser (No. 1), there is a collection of nineteen 
bronze statuettes and reliefs by the late Constantin Meunier, 
It is perhaps not far wide of the mark to describe this Belgian 
sculptor asa Jean Francois Millet working in bronze. But 
from this it must not be supposed that Meunier had 
nothing to say of his own; it is rather that his way 
of looking at the miners and dock labourers whom he 
modelled was large and impressive. He gives us not so 
much individuals as types, though at the same time his 
figures are deeply human, and not unreal abstractions, 
The relief Retour de la Mine (No. 24) is a fine example of the 
artist’s power of welding the action of a whole group into one 
rhythmic idea, as is also Le Port (No. 26), with the beautiful 
figure on the right. Among the statuettes, which are varied 
and beautiful both in design and feeling for surface, two 
especially deserve study, the Débardeur (No. 27) and the 
Chercheuse (No. 36), The former, in which the dock labourer 
has a sack over the head and shoulders, is finely conceived. 
The figure has plenty of grace without being made to look 
stilted and artificial, and the figure of the woman worker 
has an especially beautiful face. The large symbolical bust 
Anvers (No. 29) is a fine piece of treatment, so large, so 
dignified, and so beautiful. The head has the typical head- 
dress which is appropriate to the dock worker of the great port. 
M. Rodin’s group of two large figures is, like all his work, full 
of subtlety and vague poetic feeling. The forms are of heroic 
mould and of vital modelling throughout, and there is that 
effect of enveloping light which Michelangelo first discovered 
in his later sculpture, and of which Rodin alone seems to 
possess the secret now. By some enchantment of light the 
figures have life and movement, and they make such work as 
that of M. Bartholomé (Nos. 2 and 3) look dead and academic, 
even while we acknowledge its science and power. 





THE WORKS OF ARTHUR MELVILLE AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 

A COLLECTION of a painter’s work when he has been stopped 
in mid-career has always a feeling of sadness init. Especially 
is this the case if, as here, the painter’s powers were 
vigorous to the end. It is possible to prefer the work done in 
the artist’s early maturity, and at the same time acknowledge 
that the later development was full of force,—perhaps making 
for some end which was unhappily never to be reached. 

Above all things, Mr. Melville was a painter of crowds. 
Massed humanity at a bull-fight under the glare of the 
Southern sun, or the stream of life in Oriental cities, were 
favourite subjects with the painter, and with them he succeeded. 
He drew not so much the individuals of the crowd, but the crowd 
itself as an entity. Through all the transitions of gorgeous 
colour and startling light and shade the impression of the mass 
as a whole is maintained. As examples of this may be instanced 
The Féte of the Dosseh (No. 59) and Bravo Toro (No. 91). 
Indeed, so vivid is the effect of the latter, that while looking 
at it we seem to be listening to the musie of the last act of 
Carmen. 

The water-colour work of this artist was remarkable for the 
great depth and strength of its colour. Indeed, it is difficult 
to imagine the resources of the medium being pushed further 
in the direction of brilliancy and richness than in 7’he Sapphire 
Sea (No. 81). Sea and sky alike are of intense colour, but 
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they are in harmony with the whites and reds of the houses 
bordering the inlet of the sea upon which we Jook down. 
Equally rieh, but not quite so complete as a picture, is A 
Highland Autumn (No. 93). The colour here shows some of 
the artist’s tendency towards purely decorative effect, for the 
yeflections of the sky in the little pools of water, though 
admirable as decoration, seem foreed in relation to other 
things in the landscape. It is, of course, arguable that the 
painter was aiming at an abstract effect of colour, and not at 
realism, but so much of the picture is a strongly felt rendering 
of a day of exceptional beauty, full of the feeling of out-of- 
doors, that the intrusion of an abstract colour-scheme comes 
upcen us with a shock. Butif this objection is felt, the picture, 
nevertheless, remains an exceedingiy beautiful piece of colour. 
''his tendency toward an arbitrary system of colouring is very 
decidedly felt in the large oil painting of Audrey and her Goats 
(No. 27), in which we almost wish that there were no recog- 
nisable forms, but only a delicious series of harmonising 
colours. The artist was not destined to finish a large work 
which hangs here incomplete, The Return from the Crucifixion 
(No. 15). The surging crowd comes down the hill and advances 
right up to the spectator, dominated by a Roman soldier on a 
horse. Whether the artist could have produced on the large 
scale the illusion of a moving, swaying mass of people as he did 
in his water-colours it is, unhappily, not possible to say. Taken 
all round, the water-colour work makes a more favourable 
impression than the oil. Mr. Melville evidently felt a scene 
before him with great intensity, and while dominated by the 
impression produced work of beauty and vitality. But he 
was too true an artist to try to recover a lost mood, and 
therefore most of his works have the virtues and defects of a 
sudden impulse. Incompleteness, for some reason not easy 
to define, is not a pleasant quality in an oil picture, although 
it often is no drawback in a water-colour, and it is for this 
reason, perhaps, that the water-colours here please most. 
Among the things which the visitor to the Gallery should 
not miss are the following :—Nos. 3, 26, 33, 37, 49, 60, 66, 75, 
79, 88, 144. H. Ss. 
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SEYMOUR VANDELEUR.* 
WE are glad that Colonel Ivor Maxse has found time to write 
the life-story of one of the most distinguished of the younger 
officers whose loss in South Africa this nation had to deplore. 
A man who at the age of thirty-one is Brevet-Lieutenant- 
Colonel must have crowded into a short life a vast amount of 
work, and have shown remarkable qualities as a soldier. But 
Seymour Vandeleur had the good fortune not only to see 
much service, but to see it in many parts of the Empire. The 
record of his life is therefore the record of our Imperial develop- 
ment during the past decade. Colonel Maxse has wisely chosen 
toelaborate his background, and write in full the tale of Uganda, 
Nigeria, the Soudan, and the Boer War, so that Vandeleur’s 
career stands, not by itself, but as part of a great work of 
Empire-building in which he, and many like him, bore a hand. 
We do not know any other book which sets out so succinctly 
and clearly Imperial achievements which are wholly creditable, 
and which are too apt to be forgotten in the present windy 
And in addition there is the portrait of a 
brilliant soldier, done with all the sympathy and knowledge 
of long friendship. Vandeleur was indeed the type of all that 
is best in English manhood. Modest, courageous, indefati- 
gable, a true professional soldier, and yet with wide interests 
and a cultivated mind, he did everything well that he attempted, 
and gave the highest promise of a great career. He died as 
he would have chosen to die; but England may well mourn 
the premature loss of one of the most single-hearted of her 
servants. 

Born of an old Irish family, he went to Eton and Sand- 
hurst, and in 1889 joined the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards as 
a Second Lieutenant. He took his profession seriously, and 
while he was busy with his regimental duties he found time 
to learn foreign languages and make himself proficient in 
military map-making. He was also one of the first batch of 
officers to be trained in the newly formed Mounted Infantry 
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Regiment. In 1893 he got leave and went with a friend to 
Somaliland, where he had some excellent big-game shooting 
and several exciting adventures with lions. This experience 
gave him his first taste of the strange glamour of Africa, 
which was to be over him to the end of his days. Next year 
at the age of twenty-five he volunteered for service with the 
Uganda Rifles and was accepted. At this point we have 
the first of Colonel Maxse’s digressions in the shape of an 
interesting account of the history of Uganda, the story of 
its exploration and the series of events culminating in Sir 
Frederick Lugard’s policy which led to its constitution as 
a British province. In the confused jungle warfare 
Vandeleur greatly distinguished himself, and it is worth 
noting that on his voyage down the Nile he foresaw 
what was likely to happen about Fashoda, and gave the 
British public clear notice in the book he published on his 
travels. “ But a deaf ear was turned to the warning, with the 
result that 130 black soldiers under Major Marchand caused 
the British Empire to mobilise its fleets, and prepare for war 
in all parts of the world, no insignificant performance for a 
Major of Marines and a handful of blacks.” On his return 
he was given the D.S.O., and at once accepted Sir George 
Goldie’s offer of six months’ special service in the Niger Pro- 
tectorate. Colonel Maxse provides the reader with a survey 
of the history of West Africa since Julius Maternus crossed 
the Sahara at the beginning of the Christian era, which will 
be found to be a useful bird’s-eye view of the ground more 
elaborately covered by Lady Lugard in her recent book. 
Vandeleur arrived in time to take part in the famous expedi- 
tion against the Fulani, which resulted in the conquest of 
Hausaland. He was present at the taking of Bida, which 
broke the back of the resistance,—‘“a tactical success gained 
by five hundred men against twenty thousand.” 

The better part of a year at home followed, and then came 
the offer of service in the Egyptian Army, on which he had 
long set his heart. The nature of this famous service gives 
Colonel Maxse the cue for some very pertinent remarks on the 
training of English officers, which tends to create mechanical 
automatons, as compared with the responsibility and chances 
of initiative which fall to the lot of a bimbashi in an Egyptian 
regiment. A full account is given of the steps in the creation 
of the army which was to reconquer the Soudan, and the 
incidents of its slow advance. Vandeleur was a bimbashi in 
the 9th Soudanese, and was in the thick of the hottest fighting 
at the battles of the Atbara and Omdurman. After the 
occupation of the Khalifa’s capital he was present at the 
operations on the Blue Nile against Ahmed Fedil, and was 
selected early in 1899 by Lord Kitchener as Inspector in the 
soldier-civilian administration under Lieutenant-Colonel Mahon 
in the Khartoum Province. In the autumn of that year, how- 
ever, the Boer War broke out, and in November he was on his 
way to South Africa. Under Lord Roberts’s reformed scheme 
of transport he was appointed to the command of a transport 
company, and was present at all the actions of the main 
advance from Paardeberg to Bloemfontein. Then he became 
Senior Transport Officer on the Staff of General Hutton, who 
was appointed to command the Ist Mounted Infantry Brigade, 
and took part in most of the operations following on the fall 
of Pretoria, first with Hutton and then with Ian Hamilton. 
In December he took command of the 2nd Mounted Infantry 
Battalion just after Clements’s defeat at Nooitgedacht, and 
saw much hard campaigning in the Rustenburg district, in 
the course of which he was badly wounded. He went home 
for a few months, but he could not rest while war continued, 
and almost before his wound was healed he had sailed again 
for South Africa. In August, 1901, he was appointed by 
Lord Kitchener to take over the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Grenfell’s column, which had been operating against 
Beyers in the difficult bush-veld of the Northern Transvaal. 
His chance had come. At the age of thirty-two he had been 
given an independent and most responsible command in the 
field. But he was fated never to realise his ambition. Going 
north from Pretoria on the night of August 30th, his train 
was blown up by the notorious train-wrecker Hindon, and in 
running out to give orders to his men he was shot dead at two 
yards’ range. 

“ After all,” says Colonel Maxse, “it is a man’s life, not his 
death, that matters, and the memory of Seymour Vandeleur 
as he was—a bright, ambitious, happy companion—still 
lingers with those who follow his calling and sympathise with 
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his spirit. To them he will ever remain an example of 
strenuous, young manhood, and of a life spent in the pursuit 
of that which is best and highest in the profession he loved.” 
He was, indeed, the type of the patient and courageous worker 
in the hard places of the Empire, who asks for no cheap 
rewards or advertisement, and is content to do his duty for its 
own sake. Happily there are many such abroad in the 
Empire, and with them in the truest sense is the future of our 
race. In the record of such a life there is a completeness and 
a satisfaction which are denied to longer and less single- 
hearted careers, even though all must feel that natural 
regret 
“ When lovely souls and pure before their time 
Into the dust go down.” 





THE WIVES OF HENRY VIII* 
TuHE idea which underlies Major Hume's new historical study 
may be best given in his own words. Speaking of the com- 
paratively small political influence exerted by the majority of 
English Queens Consort, either in person or through party, he 
Bays :— 

“Only those whose elevation responded to tendencies of a 
nationally enduring character, or who represented temporarily 
the active forces in a great national struggle, can claim to be 
powerful political factors in the history of our country. The six 
Consorts of Henry VIII., whose successive rise and fall syn- 
chronised with the beginning and progress of the Reformation in 
England, are perhaps those whose fleeting prominence was most 

regnant of good or evil for the nationand for civilisation at large, 
a they personified causes infinitely more important than 
themselves.” 

“ Political forces and considerations” were not only at the 
bottom of all the vicissitudes of Henry’s married life, often 
supposed to have been guided by nothing more than irre- 
sponsible caprice, but they were the chief influence deciding, 
if unconsciously, the actions and fates of his six unhappy 
wives. Each in turn, more literally than history has yet 
realised, “was but an instrument of politicians, intended to 
sway the King on one side or the other.” 

And as to the central figure of this sixteenth-century 
turmoil :— 

“I regard Henry himself not as the far-seeing statesman he 
is so often depicted for us, sternly resolved from the first to 
free his country from the yoke of Rome, and pressing forward 
through a lifetime with his eyes firmly fixed upon the goal 
of England’s religious freedom; but rather as a weak, vain, 
boastful man, the plaything of his passions, which were artfully 
made use of by rival parties to forward religious and political 
ends in the struggle of giants that ended in the Refor- 
mation.” 

There is no doubt that this is the fair, the true, as well as 
the modern view of Henry. The more people learn to read 
between the lines of contemporary chroniclers and other 
writers, judging the facts justly, and taking the flattery for 
what it is worth, the less likely, one imagines, is any future 
whitewashing of Henry. Even his young days, so much 
glorified, are seen in the light of truth to be those of a man 
who, handsome, quick of apprehension, with a liking for 
books and every other luxury, a lover of pleasure and gay 
life, had the vanity, the arrogance, the tyrannical temper, the 
fierce self-indulgence by means of which a hopeful Prince 
became a repulsive tyrant long before he died at fifty-six. 
In this book Major Hume sets forth with great clearness, and 
in a most interesting and readable way, the gradual deteriora- 
tion of Henry’s character as he became year by year more of 
“a law unto himself.” That he sincerely cared for England's 
religious freedom, Major Hume, from careful study of the 
man, declines to believe; certainly, when he had gained his 
object of making himself Pope in England, there was no 
freedom at all of any kind. The Pope was defied, churches 
and monasteries were despoiled, but yet heretics were burnt 
and beheaded. Long after Cromwell’s time, Cranmer only 
escaped by his master’s special favour. There is little doubt 
that if the Pope had not been forced by Charles V. to oppose 
Henry as to the divorce from Katharine of Aragon—the 
Emperor being not at all moved by kindness for his ill-used aunt, 
but by the fear of a French marriage for Henry, so anxiously 
planned by the deceived and miscalculating Wolsey—means 
would have been found to prevent any violent separation 
between England and Rome. The story of the English 
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Reformation is always amazing, and in nothing so much ag 
the character and doings of its chief instruments. The six. 
teenth century in England, with all its marvellous growths, is 
even less spiritually uplifting than the same period in France, 
where Renaissance heathenism and religious wars struggled 
on together, and the fighters themselves had little of religion 
but the name. 

Major Hume calls his book rather a study of political 
causes than of individuals. He expresses the intention of 
dwelling more upon the “ public significance” of Henry’s un. 
happy wives than upon their personal story. But his readers 
will be glad to be assured that his performance goes beyond 
his theory. It is a strong and painful picture of the un. 
scrupulous party politics of the time; it is also a vivid series 
of careful, telling, and detailed portraits of the six Queens 
who were the instruments, and mostly the victims, of those 
party politics, 

The marriage of the Princess Katharine, the youngest and 
best-beloved child of Ferdinand and Isabella, with the eldest 
son of Henry VII. was the first figure in that long political 
dance between the Tudor Sovereigns and the Continent, 
Henry and Ferdinand, equally clever and cunning, played 
the game of overreaching each other in every possible way. 
It is rather curious to speculate what kind of history England 
might have had if the question of European alliances had 
not made young Henry's marriage with his brother’s widow 
politically advisable, and if the Spanish Princess had been 
sent back, as at one time seemed likely, to Spain. Or again, 
if Katharine had borne a son to succeed his father, or if she 
had been a woman of more tact and prudence and of less 
stateliness, so that she could have condescended to those arts 
which might have managed Henry and kept his worthless 
affection; how then, with no irritated King, no greedy 
Cromwell or time-serving Cranmer, would the Reformation 
have fared in England? No Edward VI., no “great Eliza’s 
golden time”! But these fancies, though curious, are un- 
profitable. As to the personal story of Katharine, brilliantly 
told here, we think that Major Hume mistakes the woman's 
nature when he listens to slander as to her personal affection 
for Diego Fernandez, her Spanish confessor. It is true that 
he says: “ How far, if at all, the connection was actually 
immoral we shall probably never know”; but we should 
ourselves be inclined to give Katharine more decidedly the 
benefit of the doubt. 

It is not always remembered that the first idea of Henry’s 
divorce from Katharine, under the pretext of there being no 
hope ofa son to succeed him, was encouraged by Wolsey for his 
own ambitious advantage. While he was in France, busied 
in negotiations which he hoped might end in a French 
marriage for his master, thus counterbalancing the power of 
the Emperor, Anne Boleyn’s influence grew so quickly that 
he returned to find her supreme and himself almost in 
disgrace. It was the triumph of his enemies and the begin- 
ning of his fall; and he had the bitter knowledge that by 
promoting the divorce he had prepared his own ruin. 

There were yet six years of struggle before Katharine was 
finally cast off, and Anne, at first secretly, married to the King. 
Even now the stories of insult heaped on the blameless and 
dignified Queen by her vicious and hard-hearted rival make 
one’s blood boil. England, high and low, was on Katharine’s 
side. Anne’s marriage was the triumph of the King and his 
sycophants. And the Act of Succession was necessary to legiti- 
mise Elizabeth. Yet it is impossible not to feel a certain pity 
at the swift retribution that overtook Anne. Again political 
reasons came to the front. By means of her ruin Cromwell 
kept himself in power, saved England from the threatened 
reaction in favour of Princess Mary and the Imperial party, 
which might have meant an immense restitution of Church 
property, and secured a “ moderate policy of compromise with 
Rome and the Emperor.” The wretched victim was sacrificed, 
Henry's face being cleverly saved by accusations of treason, 
and he was conveniently married to the harmless lady he had 
fallen in love with, without the worry of a second divorce with 
all its unsavoury details. 

The Emperor's Ambassador called Jane Seymour “the 
peacemaker,” and expected some political advantage for the 
Roman Catholic party, but was disappointed, except so far as 
her influence favoured Princess Mary. After her untimely 








death, the Protestant tide flowed more strongly than before in 
the wake of Princess Anne of Cleves. By this marriage 
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Henry was intended to ally himself, a new departure, with all 
the Protestant forces on the Continent. This again was 
Cromwell’s arrangement, and ended, as everybody knows, in 
being the cause of his ruin. Henry would not live with an 
ugly Dutchwoman to please all the politicians in Europe ; 
besides which, he had already fallen in love with a good- 
for-nothing, ill-brought-up English girl. Here one _may 
observe, with reference to a well-known remark of Bishop 
Stubbs as to Henry's being superior in morality to Francis I. 
and Henry IV. of France, that the difference seems to us to 
lie in Henry’s self-righteousness. He insisted on marriage, 
and posed as a good, ill-used, disappointed man when wife 
after wife began to pall upon him. 

Katharine Howard, perhaps more truly an object of pity 
than any of these Royal victims, was brought forward by 
Norfolk and other great nobles as the instrument of a 
Roman and Imperial reaction. Cromwell having dis- 
credited himself, the political pendulum swung again towards 
Germany. The raking up of the stories which ruined 
Katharine Howard was a Protestant move, and a triumphant 
one. Henry's last marriage had no special political meaning, 
though Katharine Parr’s second husband, Lord Latimer, had 
been one of the leaders in the Pilgrimage of Grace. But she 
was a discreet woman, “amiable, tactful, and clever.” She 
knew how to manage men, even so difficult a man as the King 
in his terrible last days. She remained in safety on her 
dangerous eminence, keeping herself as far as possible out- 
side politics, while her love for the New Learning bronght 
her into line with the advanced thought of the day, now 
gaining a strong influence in England. For the new alliance 
between Charles V. and Francis I. was once more sending 
English politicians to the side of Continental Protestantism. 





ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE.* 

Tue history of a soul, when faithfully narrated for the 
instruction of others, can hardly fail to be interesting. 
Especially is this the case when the story is told by a man 
who has attained eminence in his particular branch of study, 
and whose name is familiar to practically all educated 
persons. For both these reasons the intelligent reader will 
value the autobiography which has lately been published by 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who made his mark deeply on the 
history of science when the joint memoirs in which his name 
was united with that of Charles Darwin were read to the 
Linnean Society in 1858. It is generally known that Dr. 
Wallace hit upon the vastly important idea of the work done 
by natural selection in causing the origin and differentiation 
of species, independently of Darwin. In the first volume of 
his autobiography he shows us very clearly by what steps he 
was led to this epoch-making discovery. The path was 
essentially similar to that trodden by Darwin. Dr. Wallace 
began life as a surveyor, and in the course of this occupation 
he was naturally led to develop that interest in the wonders 
of Nature which was innate in his disposition. “ What 
occupied me chiefly,” he says, “and became more and more 
the solace and delight of my lonely rambles among the moors 
and mountains, was my first introduction to the variety, the 
beauty, and the mystery of nature as manifested in the 
vegetable kingdom.” It was the chance remark of a friend 
which first gave him a desire to understand something about 
wild flowers, and this desire was fulfilled when he came into 
possession of one of the shilling books published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Withits help 
he became a good practical botanist, and his country rambles 
were made interesting by the possession of this knowledge. 
The fortunate accident that his surveying business failed to 
supply him with an adequate supply of work—though at the 
time it was hardly agreeable—encouraged him to indulge his 
-aste for natural history. Ultimately he saw his way to 
devote his life entirely to this fascinating pursuit, and left 
England in order to become a collector of rare plants and 
animals, first in the valley of the Amazon, and then in the 
Malay Archipelago. He has already described this part of 
his working life in books which have long been ranked among 
the classics of natural history, along with the similar writings 
of Waterton, Bates, and Darwin. 

No man who is really interested in natural history and its 


* My Life. By Alfred Russel W: 2 vols, Illustrated. London: 
Chapman and Hall, (25s. net.) oN rig — 








underlying problems can wander long among the exotic 
vegetation of the Amazon without being led to ask himself 
the fundamental question of how all these strange and 
beautiful forms came into existence. Dr. Wallace in his 
solitary rambles pondered deeply over this question, just as 
Darwin had been led to muse over it by his voyage in the 
‘Beagle,’ and had continued to seek its solution during the 
laborious years which piled up the materials for The Origin of 
Species. Darwin, with characteristic patience, spent many 
years in working out the conception which flashed upon him 
after reading Malthus’s “ Essay on Population.” There is no 
question that the essential part of the theory which now bears 
his name was clearly fixed in Darwin’s mind long before it 
occurred to anybody else. Dr. Wallace now tells us that 
the same idea occurred to him, then quite ignorant of the 
principles which were guiding Darwin’s work, during an 
attack of intermittent fever which kept him idle at Ternate. 
During this enforced abstinence from work his mind ran 
freely on the great question of the origin of species. One day 
something reminded him of Malthus’s “ Essay,” which he had 
read many years before, but had not at the time connected 
with the struggle for existence among plants and animals. 
Malthus deals with the checks to increase—disease, accidents, 
war, and famine—which keep down population among primi- 
tive races of mankind. Dr. Wallace adds :— 

“Tt then occurred to me that these causes or their equivalents 

are continually acting in the case of animals also; and as animals 
usually breed much more rapidly than does mankind, the destruc- 
tion every year from these causes must be enormous in order to 
keep down the numbers of each species, since they do not 
evidently increase regularly from year to year, as otherwise the 
world would long ago have been densely crowded with those that 
breed most quickly. Vaguely thinking over the enormous and 
constant destruction which is implied, it occurred to me to ask 
the question, ‘Why do some die and some live?’ and the answer 
was clearly that on the whole the best fitted live. From the 
effects of disease the most healthy escape; from enemies, the 
strongest, the swiftest, or the most cunning; from famine, the 
best hunters or those with the best digestion; and soon. Then 
it suddenly flashed upon me that these self-acting processes 
would necessarily improve the race, because in after generations 
the inferior would inevitably be killed off and the superior would 
remain,—that is, the fittest would survive.” 
In this sudden flash was contained the germ of the whole 
theory of natural selection. Dr. Wallace wrote it out as a 
paper suitable for reading before a scientific society, and sent 
it home to Darwin, with whom he had been in correspondence 
for some time. Darwin had then nearly finished his great 
book on The Origin of Species. Some men would have felt 
annoyance at this anticipation of their chief work by another, 
but Darwin, whose largeness of mind was only equalled by 
his modesty, at first intended to hold back the publication of 
his own work in order that Dr. Wallace might have priority 
for his discovery. He was fortunately dissuaded from this 
Quixotic intention by Hooker and Lyell, and a summary of 
his own work was read along with Dr. Wallace’s paper at the 
Linnean Society. It is rightly felt that the great doctrine of 
organic evolution which has so deeply modified our views of 
the origin of life should be coupled with the name of Darwin; 
but that of Dr. Wallace has won a place of high collateral 
glory. There is no episode in the whole history of science 
which is more creditable, from the purely human standpoint 
to both persons concerned in it. 

The first volume of Dr. Wallace's autobiography gives an 
adequate and interesting description of the various influences 
which led him up to this culminating point in his career, 
His second volume gives an account of the eminent friends 
that he made—such as Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Owen. 
Huxley, and Samuel Butler—and describes the various 
branches of study to which his latter years have been devoted. 
It is impossible to speak of these with so much enthusiasm as 
of the earlier part of his career. So far as he devoted himself 
to illustrating and popularising the various applications of 
his and Darwin's joint discovery, he did entirely good work. 
His books on Island Life, Darwinism, Tropical Nature, and 
the like subjects hold an honourable place in every scientific 
library. But one has to admit that there was a slight defect 
of balance in his nature, and that he wasted a great deal of 
energy on divagations into studies where he never showed to 
the same advantage. It is always regrettable that a man who has 
worthily earned a high place among those who have advanced 
natural knowledge should make sport for the Philistines by 
writing on subjects with which he is less competent to deal. 
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But with the best will in the world, we can hardly speak in 
any other terms of Dr. Wallace’s excursions into the discussion 
of land nationalisation, anti-vaccination, and spiritualism. 
His public championing of these somewhat discredited 
causes has done them no good, and has indirectly been 
rather a disadvantage to science. The “man in the street” is 
only too ready to argue that science may, after all, wield less 
authority than it claims when one of its high priests shows 
himself unduly ready to accept hearsay evidence, and to mis- 
take sentiment for reasoning when he deals with matters 
outside his own domain. The two things are by no means 
incompatible; but one cannot help regretting that this should 
be so. Dr. Wallace learnt by bitter experience, as he tells us 
in one of his most interesting chapters, the folly of trying to 
argue with a “crank”; one cannot help wishing that his experi- 
ence with the apostles of the flat-earth creed had taught him 
the wisdom of sticking to his last. But whatever we may 
think of Dr. Wallace’s excursions beyond the field of natural 
history, there is no doubt that his name will always rank 
high among the shining stars of Victorian science, and his 
autobiography is a welcome and worthy record of an honour- 
able and strenuous career. 





THE HIGHER ORITICISM.* 

Wes are not able to define with any exactitude Dr. Reich’s 
position. He makes an indiscriminate attack on the “ Higher 
Critics.” Most of the names which he mentions are German; 
he singles out for censure among English writers Professors 
Cheyne and Driver, and speaks of Professor Sayce with 
modified praise. The moderate school—represented, we may 
say, by Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible—he passes over in 
silence. His language would often lead us to rank him with 
the traditionalist school, of whom the late Dean Burgon may 
be taken as the type, and to which, it is probable, the great 
majority of Christians in this country more or less consciously 
adhere. And yet he can be on occasion a critic himself. 
Not very long ago he introduced to the British public a work 
by an Italian jurist on “The Trial of Jesus,” praising it 
without reserve. Yet his Italian client goes so far as to 
say that the story of the death of John the Baptist is not 
an authentic narrative, but has been made up out of sundry 
Hebrew legends. And in this volume he does on his own 
initiative something of a similar kind. A certain official in 
German East Africa has collected a number of legends 
from the Masai tribe which bear a very remarkable resem- 
blance to what we find in the Pentateuch. In these we are 
told how God created a man and a woman, and how he put 
these two in a Paradise, where they might eat of all the trees 
but one. All the details of the serpent story are given. Then 
there is a legend exactly like the murder of Abel by Cain, 
and others which tell of the Flood, the Ark, &. Finally, we 
have an account of the giving of a law from the top of a 
mountain amidst clouds and thunderings. We have no inten- 
tion of questioning the truth of these very remarkable dis- 
coveries. Dr. Reich is quite positive about his countryman’s 
good faith and competence. It is much to accept on 
testimony which, as far as we are aware, is unsupported. 
But let this pass. Dr. Reich goes on to say that if we want 
to account for these wonderful resemblances there are four 
alternative suppositions. The first three he rejects without 
hesitation. These are: (1) the Masai received these legends 
from the Hebrews; (2) they received them from the Baby- 
Jonians ; (3) they had them by independent revelation. We 
are, therefore, he contends, shut up to (4). This we will give 
in his own words :— 

“The Babylonians, Hebrews, and the Masai, coming, as they 
all did, from Arabia, had those legends in common before the 
Chaldeans went, from Arabia, north-eastward to Babylonia; the 
Hebrews, northward to Palestine; and the Masai, southward to 
what is now German East Africa. There is no fifth alternative. 
For the first alternative, the Hebrew origin of the Masai legends, 
there is not a shadow of evidence; nor is there any for the 
Babylonian origin of those legends—that is, the second alterna- 
tive. The third alternative, a separate revelation to the Masai 
nation, is completely irrelevant, either for the orthodox, who 
believe in revelation only as regards the Hebrews; or for the 
‘ Higher Critics,’ who do not believe in revelation at all, whether 
to the Hebrews or to any other nation. Remains the fourth 

* (1) The Failure of the Higher Criticism. By Emil Reich, D.J. London: 
J. Nisbet and Co. 6s.]——(2) The Century Bible. Edited by Principal 
Walter F. Adeney, D.D.  “ Isaiah i.-xxxix.,’’ Edited by Owen C, Whitehouse, 
D.D, London: .C,and E.C. Jack, (2s. 6d, net.) 











alternative, or the common origin of the Hebrew, Babylonian, 
and Masai legends in the legends of Arabia.” 

But this many-sided migration of the “hardy, beautiful, 
gifted” people of Arabia—on p. 16 Dr. Reich speaks of them 
as a “negro tribe”—does not harmonise with the Biblical 
narrative. According to this, the ancestor of the Hebrew 
people travels westward from “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
which, wherever it was, certainly was not in Arabia, 
(Dr. Reich vigorously asserts the historical existence of 
Abraham, and we are in hearty accord with him.) His 
family dwells for three generations in Palestine, migrates 
thence into Egypt, multiplies in Egypt into a nation, and 
finally wins its way back to the dwelling-place of its ancestors, 
hearing on its progress the great proclamation of the Moral 
Law. How can this be made to agree with the fourth alterna. 
tive? Where and when did the Masai get their story of the 
Revelation from the Mountain? They must have parted from 
their Hebrew kinsmen after the Exodus. What of the common 
home in Arabia P 

With Dr. Reich’s next chapter, “The Argument from 
Border Nations,” we find ourselves in general agreement. He 
argues that it was not from the great Empires that the world 
received its strong onward impulses, but from the small 
tribes which had to struggle for their existence, the Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, the Greeks. The presence of mighty forces 
outside constrained them to development in various directions, 
and especially the making of great personalities. This 
argument is mixed up with much polemic against the “ Higher 
Critics,” a polemic that seems to us neither relevant nor 
mannerly ; but itis, we believe, substantially true. The mission 
of the Hebrews in the making of the world’s history should, 
we think, be a cardinal article of faith. 

Later on in his book Dr. Reich takes some trouble to 
examine the story of the Four Kings against the Five in 
Genesis xiv., and pronounces it to be genuine history. This 
agrees with the article s.v, in the Dictionary of the Bible. Dr, 
Driver in his Genesis states the case in what seems to usa 
very moderate way, contrasting very favourably with Dr, 
Reich’s tone and temper, and comes to the conclusion that, 
“though particular details are improbable, the campaign may 
in outline be historical.” Does Dr. Reich commit himself to 
the details? We do not feel sure whether he does or does 
not. On the question of the Pentateuch, again, his position 
is doubtful. He believes in the Mosaic authorship of the 
Five Books, and he rejects the critical theory which finds 
in it a Jehovistic, an Elohistic, and a later Priestly document. 
But why does he reject it? He shall speak for himself :— 

“Under these conditions it is mathematically certain that even 
if all the Bible critics should absolutely agree as to the authors 
of the respective layers and sub-layers of the Bible; which, of 
course, they are very far from doing; even then nothing would 
be proved as to the Pentateuch being acento. It would not be 
proved, because it cannot be proved. It is like asking a 
geometrician how many lines are in a plane of three feet square ? 
He cannot answer the question. You cannot count the number 
of lines in a plane; a plane does not consist of lines. Inthe same 
way, a popular book of education, going through an untold 
number of copyists and generations, undergoing the greatest 
possible changes in form and structure, if not also in its religious 
and historical essentials, cannot now be reconstructed into its 
original constituent parts. Not now; for we have at present 
only one of the latest versions of that text, and not a cento 
patched up from the works of the original author, or authors.” 
But this is really going a long way with the critics. Take, 
for instance, the Book of Leviticus. The “ orthodox” view 
is that the whole ceremonial code was given by Moses in the 
wilderness and put into force at once—probably the latter 
contention is now tacitly ignored—but if we are to understand 
that it underwent the “ greatest possible changes” this is not 
far from supposing that Leviticus practically represents the 
Temple ritual. And this is the view which so orthodox a 
divine as Bishop Ellicott admitted into his Commentary on 
the Bible. We cannot congratulate the anti-Critics on their 
new ally. 

The little book which we have included in the scope of this 
review seems to us an example of the moderate criticism 
which ought, we are sure, to be welcomed rather than repelled 
by those to whom the essentials of Christian belief are 
inestimably precious; and Christian belief cannot surely 
afford to relinquish the Old Testament. We cannot enter 
into an examination of its details. Dr. Whitehouse’s 
view, generally stated, is that the utterances of various 
teachers have come to be included under the common name 
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of Isaiah. But this does not hinder him from believing in 
the fact of a great Isaiah personality, a man of the highest 
character and genius, who was at once statesman and teacher. 
We cannot, it is true, accept all his dicta about particular 
passages. He seems to us to make pronouncements about 
interpolation, &c., which no Greek or Latin scholar would 
venture on in dealing with the classics; but we can see that 
he is thoroughly reverent. Thé series to which Dr. White- 
house’s book belongs is one of the greatest value. We see in 
the list of contributors the names of Adeney, Bartlet, Bennet, 
Davison, Horton, and Peake, to mention some of many; if 
all these are to be included in Dr. Reich’s ban, the cause of 
Biblical study, and, we may venture to add, of religion, will 


suffer greatly. 











NOVELS. 
DAN THE DOLLAR.* 

Mr. SHAN BuLLocK’s new novel deserves a welcome, not 
only for its intrinsic merits, but for the fact of its being the 
first book issued by a new firm of Dublin publishers. There 
is no need, in view of the example of Edinburgh, to argue in 
favour of decentralisation in the publishing trade. The literary 
revival in Ireland, whatever may be the ultimate verdict of 
posterity, is an accomplished fact, and the development of its 
industrial side is a logical and natural consequence, the success 
of which will depend on the enterprise and good management 
of its promoters, and their capacity to attract a clientdle of 
authors. It has been said that the Irish in Ireland are not a 
book-buying people, probably for the excellent reason that 
they have less money to spend on such luxuries than their 
neighbours; but they are certainly fond of reading, and the 
appetite for books may grow with the growth of a home 
supply. Anyhow, we fee! certain that if good books are pub- 
lished in Dublin, they will find as appreciative a public in 
England and America as in Ireland. 

Mr. Shan Bullock’s novel has many negative qualities 
which commend it to the general reader. Though it deals 
primarily with the fortunes of a struggling tenant-farmer and 
his family in the county of Fermanagh, it is singularly free 
from political or sectarian bias. Again, in regard to its 
dialogue, it follows the wise example of Sir Walter Scott, and 
avoids the pitfall of linguistic particularism into which so 
many writers have stumbled of late years. Mr. Shan 
Bullock, with a perfect command of the dialect of the 
North of Ireland, uses it with so wise a restraint that 
the veriest Cockney will never be in doubt as to his 
meaning. He gives us the characteristic turn of phrase 
without resorting to phonographic realism. No one who has 
studied the dialect novels of recent years can have failed to 
note the jarring discrepancy which so often exists between 
the uncompromising insistence on patois in the dialogue 
and the laboured preciosity of the narrative or reflective 
passages. Here, on the contrary, a judicious harmony is 
maintained between the style of conversation and com- 
mentary, both being admirably simple and unaffected. But the 
excellence of the novel does not reside solely in these negative 
qualities of restraint, impartiality, and balance. We had 
occasion not very long ago to recommend that brilliant story, 
The Seething Pot, as giving a remarkably picturesque, and yet 
dispassionate, survey of the contending forces, social and 
political, at work in the Ireland of to-day. On a smailer 
canvas, yet with equal truth, Mr. Shan Bullock’s romance 
continues and supplements that work of illuminative interpreta- 
tion. The gallery of portraits in The Seething Pot was extensive 
and representative, but the type which gives the title to the 
book before us was missing,—the Americanised Irishman; and 
Mr. Shan Bullock has brought him before us in circumstances 
which lenda genuine dramatic interest toa plain and unvarnished 
narrative. Dan Ruddy, the only surviving son of a small 
tenant-farmer, emigrated to America to seek his fortune in early 
manhood, and has never been heard of by his parents for twenty 
years. He has had a severe struggle, but eventually comes 
out “on top,” amasses a fortune as a contractor, and returns 
to Ireland just in the nick of time to rescue the old people 
from ruin. His father, a feckless, kindly dreamer, has come 
down in the world, and the burden of making both ends meet 
has: proved too much for his industrious, resolute wife, even 


* Dan the Dollar, By Shan F. Bullock. Dublin: Maunsel and Co, [6s.] 
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with the loyal aid of her nephew Phelim and an orphan cousin, 
Mary Troy. Phelim, though not incapable of work, lacks 
the spur of acquisitiveness, and spends his leisure in day- 
dreams, in playing the fiddle and storytelling; and Mary's 
efficiency is not of the money-making order: she is too simple 
and devout to be a first-rate woman of business. Still, they 
are a wonderfully united household, and adversity only serves 
to strengthen the bond which links together the two dreamers, 
the saint and the anxious housewife. But misfortune added 
to mismanagement reduce them to a critical stage before the 
unexpected arrival of the long-lost Dan, a deus ex machina 
with well-lined pockets, remorsefully desirous to remedy 
his long neglect of filial responsibilities. The usurer’s bill is 
wiped out, and unfamiliar comforts and luxuries are heaped 
upon the old people. Yet from the very outset there is a 
consciousness of moral estrangement between the parents 
and their son. Dan’s twenty years in America have 
inoculated him with new ideals,—have eradicated his 
Hibernian indolence, and converted him into a thorough- 
going “hustler.” He has lost his hold on religion, his 
aims are material, he only worships at the altar of success. 
At the same time, Dan, for all his contemptuous criticism of 
Irish slackness, and while despising his father’s unprofitable 
optimism and the day-dreams of Phelim, is gradually mellowed 
by his surroundings, the spell of the old country reasserts its 
sway, and, above all, the charm and goodness of Mary touch his 
heart. For the sequel, in which the claims of poetic justice 
are judiciously harmonised with the facts of life, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Shan Bullock’s pages. He is no in- 
discriminate panegyrist of his fellow-countrymen, but his 
criticisms are all the more likely to gain a hearing from the 
kindly tone in which they are expressed. The characters 
engaged are all worth knowing, their mutual relations are 
developed in a manner at once natural and engrossing, and 
instead of remaining in the limbo of dimly visualised phantoms 
they insensibly enroll themselves in the limited but privi- 
leged class of our “ friends in fiction.” 





“ For Richer, for Poorer.”, By Edith Henrietta Fowler (Mrs. W. 
Robert Hamilton). (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—The personages 
of this novel do not inhabit the workaday world which is 
known so well to all of us. They live in some distant fairy- 
land, or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, stageland, 
where the good people are extremely good and the bad rejoice 
in unspeakable villainy. The worst person of all is, as usual in 
this particular stageland, a Baronet. Perhaps we do him an 
injustice. He may have been merely a Knight, but in character 
he is quite worthy to rank with all the other “bad Barts” of 
stageland. There is also an old clergyman, who is as bad as a 
clergyman can be until his better feelings are aroused by the 
simple trust and confidence displayed by the heroine, who 
(although she is a complete stranger to him) suddenly arrives 
one afternoon accompanied by an invalid mother with the 
obvious intention of making a long stay in his house. In real 
life, of course, a man such as the Rev. Joseph Mortimer is 
described as being would have ordered Sydney and her mother 
off the premises immediately, but in Miss Fowler’s pages he 
meekly submits to the amazing invasion. If one accepts the 
unfamiliar point of view from which the book is written, it 
is not bad reading, but it can certainly not be described as being 
a true picture of real life. 


Saints in Society. By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—The authors of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ First Novel 
Library ” naturally make a special appeal for indulgent criticism, 
and it must be owned that in many ways Saints in Society is 
greatly in need of the indulgence which the reviewer extends to 
first novels. Like most beginners, Mrs. Baillie-Saunders finds 
no difficulty in starting her story, and the first six or seven 
chapters show her to be possessed of considerable powers of 
observation and description. Later on, unfortunately, the story 
degenerates, and although the author is not the first writer of 
fiction who has apparently changed his mind as to 
his personages in the middle of the book, it is rare for 
both a hero and a heroine to develop towards the middle 
of a novel charac’ers absolutely antagonistic to those with 
which they were equipped in the beginning. The descriptions 
of society in the book are not very lifelike, and, indeed, read as 
if the author had not collected her facts from personal obser- 
vation, but from the sensational descriptions given by certain 





writers who engage in the congenial task of lashing the vices of 
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the aristocracy. It is to be hoped that if Mrs. Baillie-Saunders 
continues to write she will acquire her experience at first hand, 
and will take rather more pains in the construction of her story. 


The Red-Haired Woman: her Autobiography. By Louise Kenny. 
(John Murray. 6s.)—This is a story of an Irish family called 
O’Curry, and the book may be described rather as a collection of 
materials than as a finished article. There are many scenes 
in it which are very interesting, and even thrilling, but 
there is no cohesion between the different parts of the story. 
No one episode is of more importance than any other, and 
there seems no particular reason, except indeed the marriage of 
the heroine, why the novel should not go on forever. As it is, 
the book consists of over four hundred closely printed pages, and 
it would have been very much improved if some of these pages 
had been left out. Though there is quite a crowd of characters, 
only one of them stands out in anything approaching a lifelike 
manner; the others are on a dead level of indistinctness, and the 
reader gets no particular idea as to which characters are intended 
to be of the greatest importance in the story. The one lifelike 
person is old “ Madam O’Curry,” and the author has made of this 
character so great a success that it seems a thousand pities the 
rest of the book should not be up to the same level of excel- 
lence. Madam O’Curry’s account to her granddaughter of her 
own wedding is a most picturesque and romantic episode, and 
indeed there is a great flavour of romance in many parts of the 
book. The novel is so nearly a success, and yet so unmistakably 
not successful, that the reader is provoked by the waste of good 
material. 


Miss Desmond. By Marie Van Vorst. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
Miss Marie Van Vorst makes a great departure in Miss Desmond 
from her last novel, “ Amanda of the Mill.” Her present book 
deals with a set of worldlings whose society is enriched by the 
arrival of a charming spinster of a certain age who hails from 
New England. Twenty, or even ten, years ago it would have 
been impossible for Virginia, the New England lady, to have 
been the heroine of a novel; but every year heroines grow 
older, and Virginia is a striking example of this fact. She would 
be perhaps a little more credible if she were not quite so 
beautiful,—it is manifestly unfair for the heroine of a book to 
combine the wisdom of age with the attractiveness of youth. 
But all the other characters of the novel are so extremely un- 
pleasant that we may be grateful to the author for giving us a 
delightful heroine, even if we cannot entirely believe in her. 
Miss Desmond is entirely a novel of society, and of a society not 
at all of an edifying kind. There are, indeed, one or two faults 
of taste in the book, which will not recommend it to the fastidious 
reader. But the analysis of character is well if rather pitilessly 
done, and the descriptions of the Swiss scenery amidst which the 
action passes are decidedly attractive. The book, however, is by 
no means on the same level as “ Amanda of the Mill.” 


A Golden Trust. By Theo Douglas. (Smith, Elder, and Co, 
6s.)—Miss Douglas has contrived to impart a note of originality to 
an historical novel of the time of the French Revolution, and this 
is so great a feat that it deserves particular notice. It is true 
that not until the end of the book is the reader transported to 
Paris in its days of storm; but still the story may very properly 
be said to deal with the time of the Revolution. The chapters in 
which the scene is laid in Paris are very vividly written, and give 
the reader many details as to the political situation in the weeks 
just before the September massacres. With these stirring historical 
episodes the author has mingled a romance dealing with hidden 
treasure and attempted assassination in a lonely farmhouse in 
England. While, as will be seen, the story abounds in exciting 
incidents, it is at the same time well written, and the characters 
are vividly realised. The book is very decidedly above the 
ordinary run of historical novels. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———~——__ 
ON CENTENARIANS. 

On Centenarians. By T.E. Young. (C. and E. Layton. 5s. net.) 
—This is a reissue, with additional matter bringing it up to date, 
of a scientific treatise on the subject of longevity. Mr. Young 
leaves no stone unturned in his determination to sift all evidence 
bearing on the question, and he has to hand what earlier writers 
could not avail themselves of,—the mass of statistics collected 
from life assurance and annuity records of numerous societies 
and the National Debt Office. But he carries the discussion 
far beyond the question of averages and statistics generally. 
He speculates on the “Order in Nature of Cases of Cen- 
tenarians,” asks if they are “signs of Nature’s exuberance 








of vitality or symptoms of an occasional disorder,” and seekg 
for a mathematical analogy in a “re-entering curve of four 
dimensions.” He also discusses learnedly the possible con. 
nection between centenarians and the particular age which the 
earth may be supposed to have reached. But most of us are 
interested in the human facts and the deductions as to habits 
which conduce to longevity. These at least we can understand, 
and perhaps imitate. An essential, no less essential than 
physical strength, is mental and intellectual vigour; without 
this longevity cannot exist. Moderation, the golden mean, ig 
one great factor. Dr. Humphrey’s researches indicated an average 
of eight and a half hours’ sleep, a small consumption of alcohol 
and flesh, moderately early rising, plenty of open air, and 
hereditary longevity. We are not allowed to say that longevity 
is hereditary nowadays; the correct term is “an hereditary pre- 
disposition to longevity.” Much of Mr. Young’s book is dry; he 
might well have added more as to the longevity of other raceg 
and the influence of climate, facts which would have been no less 
interesting than Laplace’s theory and the speculations of Kant, 
The book is more a transcendental excursion on longevity thana 
guide to its study. 








THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND. 


The Royal Forests of England. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D, 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book is manifestly, from 
beginning to end, the work of an expert. Possibly it is even too 
faithful to the title of the series to which it belongs, “The 
Antiquary’s Books.” The general reader may find himself over- 
whelmed with the mass of detail. ‘The plan followed has been to 
give some preliminary account of forests in general—the Courts 
which were concerned with them, the officials, the game—the 
domesticated animals, the hunting, and the trees, and then to take 
the various forests geographically. (This might advantageously 
have been illustrated by a map.) The only part of England 
which was without forest—not necessarily, it must be remembered, 
a wooded region—was a section of East Anglia. A line drawn 
from the Humber to the head-waters of the Stour would include 
a great part of it, especially if it were extended so as to take in 
Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and Middlesex. Essex, which was 
almost entirely under forest law, is the great exception in this 
respect. In the West we find Cornwall without forest, and 
Monmouth (which was practically Welsh). This gives us an idea 
of the vast extent of the subject with which Dr. Cox has dealt. 
His book concerns a very large part of the life of mediaeval 
England, and any one who will take the pains to study it carefully 
will find himself amply repaid. 








IN THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. 


In the Country of Jesus. Translated from the Italian of Matilde 
Serao by Richard Davey. (W. Heinemann. 6s. net.)—There is 
much in this book to charm the reader. Madame Sergao, for 
all her pessimistic realism as a novelist, is possessed with the 
spirit of devotion. She realises intensely the sacred associa- 
tions of the scenes which she visits. They touch her heart 
with joy and grief. It is no fictitious or conventional emotion 
that she expresses. It is not only that she does not doubt; 
these things, it is made abundantly clear, are a part of her very 
life. And yet she is quite capable of having a hearty laugh when 
something bizarre or incongruous crosses her path. Altogether, her 
experiences, as she tells them simply and in evident good faith, 
are most attractive. But it is impossible not to be struck by her 
curious ignorance of what one would suppose every visitor to the 
Holy Land would be sure to know. It can hardly be, for instance, 
that she has ever read the Gospel of St. John. She gives a 
detailed account of the Virgin Mother’s movements during the 
last scenes of the Saviour’s life; but she makes no mention of her 
having been committed to the care of the Beloved Disciple. On 
the contrary, she tells us that the Virgin “continued to live in 
the house of the Apostle Thomas, who surrounded her with filial 
devotion in memory of his Master until her death.” Possibly the 
New Testament is not easily accessible in Italy. And her know- 
ledge of the Apocryphal histories is not accurate. The “De 
Transitu Mariae” expressly says that Thomas was not present at 
the Virgin’s death, though he was privileged to see her ascension 
to heaven and to receive her girdle as a token of blessing. Again, 
we read here that Mary Magdalene, with other Disciples, fled in 4. 
fishing boat from Palestine to Provence. The story in its early 
form (not before the ninth century) is that they were put by 
persecutors in a boat without oars and sails, and that this found 
its way to Marseilles. Gregory the Great says that the Magdalene 
died at Ephesus, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other Jorms.) 





Daniel and his Prophecies. By C. H. H. Wright, D.D. (Williams 
and Norgate. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Wright urges all that can be urged in 
defence of the “ orthodox ” views, and preserves a tone which con- 
trasts favourably with that of some other writers on the same side. 
But he does not, we think, dispose of the objections. Itis difficult 
to believe that three Greek names of musical instruments should 
have become naturalised in Aramaic in the first half of the sixth 
century B.C., while we can hardly make Nabonidus a son-in-law 
of Nebuchadnezzar, as we know Neriglisar, whose dynasty he 
overthrew, to have been. Dr. Wright allows that he “cannot 
have been connected by descent with the royal line.” Yet in the 
banquet scene his son Belshazzar is appealed to as the degenerate 
descendant of the great King. To take “father” as meaning 
“predecessor” spoils the whole scene. But the great objection is 
to the minutely predictive character of the prophecies. This 
Apocalyptic tone separates them from the other prophecies of the 


Old Testament. 


Our Lord’s Resurrection. By the Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson. 
(Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—This is an able examination of the 


letters,” though there is not much glow about them, Then they 
begin to be more objective, and naturally more interesting to the 
outsider. They are dated from various places in Europe, some 
from England and Scotland, and are mostly characterised by a 
not unkindly satire. Public events did not greatly move 
M. Mérimée. He is surprised that the “conquerors” in February, 
1848, behave like gentlemen, and is inclined to become a staunch 
Republican, if they continue to do so. Anyhow, he can console 
himself with the reflection: “The pleasure of seeing you will be 
as great under the Republic as it was under the Monarchy.” In 
December, 1857, he doubts who is going to get the upper hand, 
but does not seem to care much. (Ledru Rollin is spelt “ Rolttin,” 
and this is not the only misprint in names.) In 1870 he was near 
his end, and had lost interest in the outside world. 





Joseph Howe. By the Hon. J. W. Longley. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. 21s. net per vol., in scts only.)—This is one 
of “The Makers of Canada” Series. That the issues 
involved in Mr. Howe’s political action should not be very 
clear to English readers is inevitable. We can see, how- 
ever, that he did good service to his country (Nova Scotia) 
in furthering the cause of responsible government, in advancing 
it from the condition of a Crown Colony (to use a fairly close 
analogy) to one that enjoyed self-government. ‘The second part 
of Mr. Howe’s career is less intelligible. This includes the 
policy which he pursued in the matter of confederation. His 





statements of the Evangelists and of St. Paul on the subject of 
our Lord’s Resurrection. We doubt, indeed, whether Mr. Simp- 
son’s distinction between the Judean and the Galilean appear- 
ances, “a gradual decrease of materiality and an increase of | 
spirituality,” can be maintained. It is simpler to see in all the | 
one principle,—presence recognisable by the senses, but only 

when these are spiritually informed. But that the documents as 
a whole are conclusive as to the general belief of those who penned 
them must surely be allowed. ‘The evidence of St. Paul is stated 
with much force, but we venture to doubt whether the Apostle’s 
“selected illustration” bears the meaning which Mr. Simpson 
would put upon it. Did he think that the putting of the body 
into the grave was represented by the sowing of the seed? Does 
not the perishable seed symbolise generally this mortal life, the 
future growth the glories of the life immortal ? 


The Pastoral Idea. By James Theodore Inskip, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This volume contains lectures on 
pastoral work delivered to the Theological Faculty in King’s 
College, London. It is, we understand, the custom to invite 
from some clergyman engaged in parochical work a course of 
practical instruction. This supplements the regular teaching of 
the Professor of Pastoral Theology. Mr. Inskip’s volume seems 
to us full of good sense and wisdom. Ue avoids contro- 
versial subjects—Confession, for instance, and Reservation—and 
deals with the duties and questions which are sure to present 
themselves to the young clergyman. He is speaking to the 
curates of the future, and from time to time counsels refer- 
ence to higher authority. But, as a matter of fact, there is little 
on which he does not give counsel, and this counsel is, as far as 
we can see, prudently conceived and carefully expressed. 





Should Clergymen Criticise the Bible? (James Nisbet and Co. 
8s. 6d.)—In this volume we have a reprint of a number of letters 
which appeared in the Daily Mail between July 10th and Septem- 
ber 7th in last year. It was opened by a paper from the pen of 
Sir Robert Anderson, who commits himself to the extraordinary 
statement that “there is not a single destructive article in the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica which might not have been written by any 
literary hack with Baur’s words before him.” Baur died forty- 
five years ago, and his chief critical work was done by 1850, while 
not a few weapons both of defence and offence have been dis- 
covered since then. Of course we are not concerned to defend 
the “Encyclopaedia Biblica,” of which we expressed a distinctly 
adverse opinion some years ago. It is indeed a pity that such a 
moderate work as Hastings’s “Dictionary of the Bible” is not 
chosen as the battlefield. It is needless to say that the con- 
troversy was not limited to the question proposed. 





The Love Letters of a Genius. A Translation of Prosper 
Mérimée’s “Lettres & une Inconnue.” (Harrison and Sons. 
7s. 6d. net.)—These famous letters were published three years 
after Mérimée’s death. (It would have been as well to tell us all 
that is known about the circumstances of this publication.) 'The 
earliest date is “ September 26” (1841), I.-IV. being undated, but | 
apparently only a little earlier. The latest, written two hours | 

fore his death, is inscribed September 21st, 1870. To the first 
three years belong Letters I.-C. These may be called “love 





| Government, 


| Kingdom. 
| spective of the difference of class. 


biographer is here not wholly laudatory. Mr. Howe certainly 
changed his attitude, going over from the Opposition to the 
Whether he did so for adequate reasons is a matter 
on which we should be sorry to pass judgment. Meanwhile no 
one, we venture to think, will be disposed to question the justice 
of the choice which includes him among the ‘‘ Makers of 
Canada.” 


By William Crossing. (Western 
Morning News, Plymouth.)—The sub-title of this book is 
“ Beauties of the Low Land of Dartmoor.” This marks it as 
dealing with a subject which is a speciality of Mr. Crossing. The 
scenery, the geological formation, the growth of the trees, the 
flow of the streams—in fact, the whole country—are described 
with the minuteness of knowledge which makes the expert. And 
this description, so particular and so exact, is illustrated by a 
number of excellent photographs, both full-page and in the 
text. 


Gems in a Granite Setting. 


The Hampstead Annual, 1905-6. Edited by Greville E. Matheson 
and Sydney C. Mayle. (S.C. Mayle, Hampstead. 2s, 6d. net.)— 
This is the ninth volume of the Annual, and we venture to con- 
gratulate it on its continued vigour. (It says something for its 
success that three of the eight preceding volumes are out of 
print.) Former residents of Hampstead supply, as usual, excel- 
lent subjects. Professor Sully gives us an appreciative notice of 
James Cotter Morison, a man of whom his friend Mr. Frederic 
Harrison remarks that he “left his mark even more in the 
memory of his friends than in permanent fruit before the public.” 
Professor Hales tells us about Sir Charles Sedley, who died in a 
cottage, afterwards occupied by Steele, and Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
about H. E. Orrinsmith, an artist whose work was well known to 
multitudes who knew nothing about the man, Other papers deal 
with local matters of interest; others, again, though the local tie 
is but slight, we are glad to have for their own sake. 

The Dickensian. Edited by B. W. Matz. Vol. I. (Chapman 
and Hall. 4s.)\—We have noticed the monthly issues of this 
magazine, “the Monthly Record of the Dickens Fellowship,” 
and in welcoming the appearance of the first annual volume take 
the opportunity of wishing it a long and prosperous career. The 
volume is full of interesting things, with, of course, the inevitable 
intrusion of an occasional eccentricity. We cannot but think 
that the volume would have been better without Mr. Crotch’s 


| speculations as to Dickens’s relation to what he magniloquently 
| describes as the “ cosmic order of Collectivism.” 


Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Whittaker and Co., 
10s. 6d.) is a comprehensive and convenient list, with particulars, 
of services and personal careers of all titled persons in the United 
The names are arranged in alphabetical order, irre- 
Recent occurrences are re- 
corded up to the latest possible date. The Catholic Directory 
(Burns and Oates, ls. 6d. net) gives in Part I. an Ecclesiastical 





‘Calendar, the information commonly found in an almanac, with 


an account of educational and other matters on which legislation 


| has taken place; and in Part II. the Hierarchy, the Sees and 


other ecclesiastical divisions, lists of Peers and Baronets of the 
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Roman Catholic faith, and finally what may be described as a 
clergy list, territorial and personal._—The Schoolmasters’ Year- 
book and Directory (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 6s. net) contains 
a record of the legislation of the past year, and of events in the 
history of education, a list of schools, and a directory of school- 
masters. 


The Campaign Guide, 1906 (D. Douglas, Edinburgh, 5s. net) is 
in its eleventh edition. It is explained that the suddenness 
of recent changes (which might, however, one imagines, have 
been anticipated by a “forehanded” person) has made it im- 
possible to send out a thoroughly new edition. A supplementary 
chapter, indeed, has been added, and the “heckler” is equipped 
for his attack on the candidate, and the candidate for his defence 
against the “ heckler.” 








Messrs. Eason and Son, Dublin, send us a Cabinet Scribbling 
Diary, with specially arranged indexes to facilitate reference, and 
an Every Hour Diary, appropriate to a country where an hour is 
never wasted. From Messrs, Holmes and Co., Glasgow, we 
have The News Agents’, Booksellers’, and Stationers’ Diary (2s. 6d.), 
with a variety of information and of calculations specially suited. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






————_»-"—_ 
Angelico (Fra), roy 8vo eecnsenseeoces ...(Newnes) net 3/6 
Armstrong ( + ie Richard ‘Acland i Avmstrong cr (P. Green) net 5/0 
Balfour (A. J. )F orm Speeches, 8vo Longmans) net 3/6 
Bard (E.), The Chinese at Home, 8vo..........+ Gomaeny net 7/6 


Barine (A.), Louis XIV. and La Grande Mad 1693 
(Patucan) net 12/6 


Briscoe (J. Potter), Bypaths of Nottinghamshire History, 8vo 

(Saxton, ottinginem) net 3/6 
Brotherston (R. P,), Book of Cut Flowers, cr 8V0 .........c00+ 0000+ (Foulis) net 3/6 

Brown (F,), Political Parables by the Westminster Gazette Office Boy, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 2/6 
Carter (J. B.), The Religion of Numa, and — Gunye... aaener | net 3/6 
Clerke (A. M.), Modern Cosmogonies, cr 8vo . (Black) net 3/6 
er (S.), Rowing and Track Athletics, age erry net 86 


Cule W. E.), The Black , and other School Stories ...(A. Melrose) 2/6 
Davidson (J.), New Interpretation of Herbart’s Psychology and Educa- 
TOES TB OET, GIO ncccccarecevcenqscnceococesen cvsessoccccees (W. Blackwood) net 5/0 


r 8vo 
Dixon (W. E.), A Anal of Pharmacology, cr 8vo 
Downes ( » Hours with the Immortals, cr 8vo 
Drummond. H). , The Chain of Seven Lives, « cr 8vo 
Edm .), Sound and Rhythm, 12mo........ 









. v. White) 60 


A at net 2/6 
yes; acmillan) net 3/0 
H.), The Arrow of the North, cr 8vo 


Forster (R. H.), The Arrow of the North, Cr 80 ........csccecesseerseesers (Long) 6/0 
Fox ferme? -), The Rating of Land Values, GRTUO sccnsreccenees (P. 8S. King) net 36 

in (B.), Writings, Vols. I. and II., 8vo.............(Maemillan) each net 12/6 
Frere (W. H.), The Principles of Religious Ceremonial, cr 8vo (Longmans) 5/0 
Gerard (D.) he House of Riddles, cr 8vo . .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Gibson * ade G. 8.) Ne a and Loanda (Gardner & Darton) net 3/6 
Green Room Book (The (|e enanccaaeeticetaecese (T. 8, Clark) net 3/6 


ny cw w. ) ieee ‘of the Seen and Uvseen, cr 8vo .......(Simpkin) net 3/6 


Hill (L.), Recent Advances in ng pd & Bio-Chemistry ri » Sone net 18/0 
Hind (C. L.), Days A IIE TID cccuncsnmnscesnnsisnerempehannate (Black) net 7/6 
7 — ed F.), The weg weg ee Nee with Personal Memories of the 

for Human Rights, og OTE (Putnam) 5/0 


mM: ... GS), History of poe Painting, imp 8vo. 








Jeffreys (L. D.), Ancient Hebrew Names, cr 8vo .. isbet) net 2/6 
Jopecn (S. .), The Lady Noggs, Peeress, cr 8vo . Unwin) 60 
Jordan (D, 8.), G Guide. to e Study « < ; Wacen, 2 i mstable) net 50/0 
Kellogg VW. L,), American Insects, 8VO  .........4. .(Constable) net 21/0 
K .(Long) 6/0 





ernahan (Mrs, C,), The Stnninge of Serapiine, cr 8vo 
Kingsford (C. L.), Chronicles of London, ‘ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Lar (A. E.) and Lindsay (A.), Brown's Marine Electrician, er 8vo 
= Brown) net = 
Lepicier G. M.), The Unseen World, cr 8yo . eovevesses (K. Paul) 6/0 
Long (G.), Valhalla: a Novel, er 8vo... (Drane) 6/0 
Lowenfield (H.), Investment an Exact Science, ‘er8vo (Investment Sue 2/6 
ns (M.), The Healers, cr 8vo.. (Constables 
MacColl (H.), Symbolic Logic and its ‘Applications, er 8v0 tii )net 4/6 
McLaren (J.), Grammar of the Kaffir Language, 12mo.. mgmans) 5/0 
Macmichael GJ. H.), Story of Charing Cross, 8vo .. (Chatto & “Windes) net 7/6 
Madan (A , Senga Handbook, 12mo............... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 















Madonna of t he Poets (The), 12mo ...... ..(Barns & Oates) net 2/6 
Parrish (R.), A Sword of the Old Frontier, cr 8vo .. Putnam) 6/0 
Platt (I. Bacon Cryptograms in Shakespeare, and other Studies, 
er8vo , ries (Gay & Bird) net 5/0 
Pugh (E.), e Spoilers, ‘or 8y0 .(Newnes) 6/0 
Russell (C. E, B.), Manchester Bo: att & Hughes) net 2/6 


Savile (F. y and Watson (A. E. T.), Fate’s Int vo (Heinemann) 6/0 
Selected Drawings from Old Masters in University Gallerios &c., Part IL. 

MITE _ sonceubancenbinneneneneqnmnnescquensencnneesneseseeonetes ont —_ Pross) net 63/0 
Stacy (L.), The Tale that Never Ends, cr 8vo., .) Foulis) 3/6 
Stanton (C,) and Hosken (H.), The Forbidden. Man, cr 8vo .. EV 

Tytler (S.), The Bracebridges, OF SV0....0....ccccesecescece sesccceccceccecococes (Long) 6/0 
Watson (R. M.), The Heart of a Garden, roy 8vo (De La More Press) net 7/6 
Whishaw (F.), Her Highness, cr 8vo . (Long) 6/0 
Wittigschlager (W.), Minna, Wife of the ‘Young Rabbi, « er 8v0 (Gay & Bird) 60 
Woodroffe (D.), The Beauty Shop, cr 8vo ....... .(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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FIRE. LIFE. "SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 
ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE, 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 














INSURANCE | ead (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, HIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125, 
BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0.'3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed 'Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE tree on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange e EAC. 


TO THE KING. 





“This is Genuine Cocoa,’’—The LANCET, 
THE BEST ON EARTH. 
SCHWEITZER'’'S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Dyspeptics. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 


MONTE FIANO : An Ideal Light Dinucr Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 





* A very good dinner wine.”—StraTuMORE (EARL OF). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Illus 


trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd. 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





For Sick-Room and Kitchen. 


There is nothing quite so good as Lemco in the Sick-Room, 
and nothing nearly so economical in the kitchen, for Beef-Tea, 
Bouillons, and delicious Meat Jellies, and for full rich Soups, 
Sauces, and Gravies. 
Only a small quantity should be used at a time, it is so 
very highly concentrated. 
vc oO 


L cE 


The original and only genuine Liebig Company's Extract of Beef. 
4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 





Now Ready. Post Free. 


HAMPTON S 


64-page Sale Catalogue, 


‘THE GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY,’ 


illustrating and describing thousands of bargains in tasteful, well- 
made Furniture (antique and modern), ts, Curtains, Linens, 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, & every other description of high-class 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS AT 
CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS. 
The Sale begins next Monday and ends on the 27th January, and 
those who wish for a copy of the book should 
Write To-day for Hamptons’ Catalogue G.A. 210, 

as only one edition is printed, and every year the number of 
applications i by 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 





Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
—The rates of premium charged will be found below the averave 

Prominms tcsh otlices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, ; . 

NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 
per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's. Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new serics to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December Slst, 190s, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances, 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
—q—_—_- 


OvTsIDE PacE (when available), FouRrTREN GUINEAS 
PARE vocncesecseccccccccccess £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 
Half-Page (Column) ....+++. 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column .......6 2 2 
Quarter-Page (Ualf-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column,.... - il 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ..ccccsesccesess £16 16 UO | Inside Page ..ccccccseceseeeLl4 ld 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a, ; and Is. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an Inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


eco 








Talf- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yeurly. Quarterty. 
Kingdom ..cecesoee-esee peccesccecesoocecs £1 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
GREED GR, cccccccscccecocesecssceccccese 38 IB 6... 8.008 8 8 








| ED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—-APPLICATIONS 
P are INVITED for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS of this School. 
Duties to commence after the Summer Holidays. 

Applicants must not be over 40 years of age. Salary £200, with Board and 
tesidence in the School, in which the Girls are Boarders. Arrangements 
may be made for a retiring Pension Fund to which the Governors will 
contribute. 

Applicants’ names must be on Column “*B” of the Register of Teachers. 

Applications, with copy of not exceeding three Testimonials, to be forwarded 
to the Clerk on or before Tuesday, February the 20th, 1906, 

Further particulars may be obtuined from the undersigned, 

FREDERICK W. NEWTON, 

Office of the Governors, Saint Stephen’s Street, Clerk. 

Bristol, 5th January, 106, 


PRESTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above School. Applicants must be Members of the Church of England, and 
be prepared to take up their duties at the beginning of the Summer Term, 
and have had experience in a School of a similar character. Salary, £250 a 
year, with a Capitation Fee of £1 per head on all Pupils over 50.—Applica- 
tions, stating age. experience, qualifications, and references, with copies of at 
least 3 recent Testimonials, must be seut in not later than February Sth, 1906, 
to Mr. WALTER DAVIES, 5 Winckley Street, Preston. 

OU would doa GREAT KINDNESS by notifying friends 

that CURATES DAUGHTERS SEEK WORK :—(1) Qualified, experi- 

e: ced Dispenser, some Nursing. Hospital, &c.; methodical. (2) Typist, some 

Shorthand, intellectual, useful. —Kindly copy address: * B.,” 28 Market 
Street, Stourbridge ; or 2 St. Andrew's Gardens, Bridport. 


‘f.O0 HEADS OF SCHOOLS.—An R.A.M. PROFESSOR 

can VISIT a SCHUOL as PIANOFORTE TEACHER for one whole day 
or two part days a week next term.—For terms, apply Box 105, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 

CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE,” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

Strand, London, W.C, 

JLAYS.—Advice in Construction and Stage Technique 

given by an Experienced and Practical Actor-Playwright. Mr. FORBES 
DAWSON, Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, W.C. 


+ Tr ‘ Y NJ 
(BEAT MALVERN.—SCHOOL PREMISES TO BE 
LET. A handsome House, centrally situated, with flower and kitchen 
gardens, greenhouse, levelled and drained cricket field, tennis ground, 
carpenter’s shop, gymnasium, open and covered fives court, gravelled play- 
ground, coachhouse, stabling, &c.—For particulars apply to Rev. S. LATHAM, 
Farncombe House, Worthing 


it ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 














ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Sandy soil; nine acres of grovnd; nearly 600 ft. abore sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN 'T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
a Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

ork, 


QANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, for Board and 
LO Tuition, £100), PARKSTONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School. 
Management Church Education Corporation, Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £45), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


MNHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll,, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege ; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College ; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. IT’. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Branton, F.RB.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman, 


| EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities ‘There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July.—-Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL REOPENS on JANUARY 19th. 


| INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 

be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 
mas Holidays, and Re-open for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAL MOIR, 











(ae ae HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin), Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIKE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH,.— ‘Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


wOUTH KENSINGTON: 69 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, 

High-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Speciality Music, Art, 
Languages, Culture, Deportment. Home life. London's educational facili- 
ties utilised. Examinations as desired. Vacancy Governess Student; pre- 
mum —Principal, Miss HUNT, 


Ress HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London, Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors, Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 

Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


\AXONHOLME, 8S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE'S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Principals; The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. CapitaiSituation, Splendid Sea View. 




















Oy BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education, Special attention to development of character. Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


‘ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large srounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


| UNORLAN. HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field, Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


ANCELYN HOUSE SCHOOL.—Day School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen, and KINDERGARTEN, Ennerdale Road, 

Kew Gardens. Principals: Miss C. B. RANKINE, Miss E. B, DICKENS, 

EASTER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23rd. — Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS, 


\ ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
i! Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreigu Teachers. Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.— Prospectus on application, 









ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
ae prey the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others, 


‘SIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters ot Gentlemen. Detached honse with garden, 
near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident trained 
nurse. PRINCIPALS, Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER, 


\T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
Ss MIDDLESEX (105 miles from London).—Three acres of ground, 
Country. Bracing Air. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE, 
Historical Tripos, Newnham College. 


JOLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Geutlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Heleva's, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


OLKESTONE. — YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. — Miss 
BAKER, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and Mistresses, 


PREPARES BOYS (limited number) for Public Schools, Navy, Army, &c. 
Sea and country air; home comforts. Delicate and Backward Children receive 





special care. Football, cricket, swimming. Over 40 Public Successes, 
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U DOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 538.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sre.er, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Huevener (French Literature); Dr, Sreprar 
(German Literature) ; C. Jerram, M.A, (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia, R.C.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); George MaGratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pau Srorvine (Violin), &e. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F, J. Ketx. Also large Resident Statf of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assi Objects—T'o train Educated 
Women as Scientafic Teachers of Physic cation, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimn? ‘encing, and Medical Gymuasties, 
Ph siology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sic rsing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wth Diplomas, a d to ful\fstudents. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. $ 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health’Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Tord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H.-J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Lev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD,. Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Xe. 


























NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING SOLLEGE, 

HALESOWEN (Residential), offens attractive vocation for women of 

good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Also care of those requiring 

om ge training, remedial movements, out-door games, country life. Send 
or Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
rite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 








HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
eieate (Showy and Practice), and for the ‘Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
Univ . Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September,—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 5S.F. 
Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER, 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (500 pupils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 

FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cambridge Higher 

onours. Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. Also 

SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 

CLASS SINGING. 
Acomfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 

HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARKTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Veachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union aud for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 

—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 











TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, wiv. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Ph#sical l'raining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROVELY COLLEGE, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE- 
MOUTH.—Recognised by the Board of Education. High-class Home 
School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Detached house, beautifully situated, 
three minutes’ walk from the sea. Thorough modern education, with 
individual care and training. Excellent staff of teachers. Large playing 
field ; tennis. hockey.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. 








— 


S MONI O A’S, 
- TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 








Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 10th, 1906. 
(~ RCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL For 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, Mua, 
1. 6 UPPER BAK&R STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. Georre’s Square, 8.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 








S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Managemeut—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
olticial and elected, of the ee SE ESTER, MANCUFS'TER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Sassastas of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 


'’ DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26: Hagley Road (next door to the School), 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 18th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 

109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


rI\HE HABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON 


CTON, W. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, M.A. Lond., Fellow of 
University College, London. 
Assisted by a Large Staff of University Graduates and other Specialists. 

Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, Special Kitchen for the 
teaching of Cookery and Home Science, Preparatory Department for Boys and 
Girls under 8. 

SCHOOL REOPENED on THURSDAY, JANUARY llth. 

For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School, or to the 
CLERK to the School Governors, Haberdashers’ Girls’ School, Hatcham, 8.E. 


( 1 IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Company. 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 
Mrs. JAMES, ‘‘ Methven,” Windmil! Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “St. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. LABORDE, “t Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park, 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained from the Heads of the 
Houses or from the SECRETARY at the School. 


EWNHAM COLLEGE.—A SCHOLARSHIP for 
CLASSICS is offered in March, and the MATHILDE BLIND 
SCHOLARSHIP for MODERN LANGUAGES in June, each of £50 a year for 
three years. OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS are offcred on the results of the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examination in June.—Particulars can be obtained from 


the PRINCIPAL. 
COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 

















LIFTON 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. ‘Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarshi 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEA 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
SOMERSET. 


es SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
Founded a.p. 1519. A First-Grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarshi 
and Leaving Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR KOUSE for boys under 12, NEXT 


TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th—D. E, NORION, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£35-£10) on JULY 4th 

to 6th. Open to pee jginine May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Loarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 











( AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 
held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


4\ PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.~ 
Apply The BURSAR. 


N WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S. PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 
Bay. 4shrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN. 19th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 














ONWAY HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE.—Recognised. Girls thoroughly trained in English, Languages, 
Arts, Sciences. Music and Physical Culture (Gymnastics, Army Drill, Swedish 
Drill, Games) Specialities. Pupils prepared for Matriculation, Oxford and 
Cambridge Exams., and all the Music Exams., &c. This School is specially 
adapted for Gentlewomen who must make their own way. Large House 
and Grounds. Excellent Staff. Principal—Miss STOTHERT, Registered 
Column B, First Class Trained and Certificated Teacher. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late Classical 
Scholar, Girton, with competent staff. Thorough education, on the principle 
of a sound mind in a sound body. French and German a speciality. repara- 








tion for Examinuations if required, Large grounds, Pine district. High, most 
healthy position. 


¥ 


*/ 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives —, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


OUTHSEA.—General tuition, including music. Miss 
HEALY RECEIVES DAY PUPILS at No.13 Pelham Road. Terms 


by arrangement. Reference Satie pomiites to the Marchioness of Ripon, 
9 Chelsea Embankment, London, 8.W. 


W *comBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUOKS. 











NEXT TERM BEGINS 
ON JANUARY Il7rs, 16. 
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aaa AND MIDLAND 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 

GRANVILLE BANTOCE. 

FREDERICK CORDER, F.R.A.M, 


SESSION 1905-1906. 


Visitor eve 
Principal ... — ++ 
Visiting Examiner 


ion consists of Autumn Term (September i8th to December 16th) ; 
Worer Terms (January 15th to April 7th); Summer Term (April 9th to 
yo * in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; 
Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals ; Concerts; and Opera, 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


TTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION.—ELECTION 

OF FOUNDATIONERS.—The FETTES GOVERNORS will, in March 
next, Select a certain number of CANDIDATES for EXAMINATION for 
the FOUNDATION in July, and admission to the College in September. 
The number of Vacancies will probably be about Ten. The Candidates elected 
will receive Board and Education free of charge, Candidates must be Children 
of Parents who are from innocent misfortune dvring their own lives unable 
to give suitable education to their Children, or have died without leaving 
sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over Eleven and under 
Fourteen years of age complete upon 15th J ~ 4 next. Le should be 
made before 15th February to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of Application, 
&e. Edinburgh, 3rd January. 1906. 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 
N 


EAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its owa grounds of about 4 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ATH COLLEGE. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, 19th January, 1906, on which 

day an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. One or more Exhibi- 
tions may be awarded at this Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the BORSAR, Bath College, Bath. 

PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at ae aT on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1906, for Six 

or more Open SCHOLAESHIPS, Four of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 

entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1906, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School for the Term commencing January 23rd next. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 

Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teachiug, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
NHIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, January 19th, 1906, 

For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships and Foundatiouerships, 

pply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 




















Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
pre vared for all Exums, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c, Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
Public School of limited size with large Staff of Masters and valuable 
Scholarship Endowment. VACANCIES in THREE HOUSES for NEXT 
TERM, Terms, £65—£55 per annum.—Apply Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, 
The Close, Hereford. 
ASTMEON, PETERSFIELD.—In the home of a medical 
man (not in practice). delicate CHILDREN cau be RECEIVED. High, 
open, healthy situation. Modern house, 3} acres. Simple, homely country 
life.—Address : ““COLCHENNA.” 


ALMOUTH.—HEALTH and EDUCATION at the 
Cornish Riviera. Highly recommended by medical men. Endowed 
Recognised School. New and commodious premises overlooking the open 
sea. Individual attention. Excelient Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 guineas, 
—All particulars from A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
ASTBOURN  E COLLEG E. 
4 President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School. NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19ru. Scholarships 
Examination March Ist, 2nd, and 8rd. 


y ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

’ Fine buildings, Moderate Fees, Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes. 

ae saa or Illustrated Prospectus apply, Kev. W. T. KEELING, 
ead- Master. 


(CLEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE.—High-class Preparatory School for Sons of Gentlemen, 
situated G600ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. Good 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &c.—E. W. STOKOE, M.A., and L. 8. 
KENNINGTON, M.A, 


BV. F. WELLER, M.A. Camb., for 21 years Head-Master 
: of Crewkerne School, PREPARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and 
Universities. Very healthy situation. Pre aratory department under a regis- 
tered Governess for little boys and girls. Terms moderate.—For Prospectus, 
&c., address, RECTORY, Laverton, Bath. 
EV. E. L. CHILDE-FREEMAN (late Exhibitioner of 
Brasenose College, Oxford) RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS for 
Oxford Examinations, Cambridge Previous, Law Prelim., &c. No failures 
during past year. 600ft. above sea. Country sports. Highest refereuces,— 
Edwyn Ralph Rectory, Bromyard, Worcester. 























LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. “On hill-side, near Little Orme's Head. 
uspection cordially invited,—L. UW. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon.), B.A, (Loud.) 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. Patzon—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch, Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists.&e, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT BSSION BEGINS TUESDAY. January 30th, 1906. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


lN\HE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ 





Established 1862, Incorporated 1893, 





Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.RB., F.B.S.E., 
F.R.G.S., Past Pres, Rayal Meteorological Society. 
Head-Master—F, 8S. ORME, M.A, (Emm, Coll., Camb.) 





The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the ERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 

Moderate terms,—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C, 


LTHAM COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Recent honours include Scholarships at the Univer- 
sities, Passes into the Navy and Army, &c. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th. Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. 
A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 

L A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osborne and the Public Schools, 

1903-04: Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ and R.N.C, 

Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the Public 

Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to sea,— 
Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 


JOURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
Public Schools and Navy. Situated on the lnghest part of the bracing 

East Cliff, within 200 yards of the sea. House built for a School. Large 
cricket, football, and playgrounds.—For terms, &c., apply P. H. L. 
EVANS, M.A., Saugeen School. 


hee LODGE, LYNDHURST, HANTS.—A 

Limited Number of YOUNG BOYS PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS or OSBORNE, Special attention given to Health, and every care 
to those who are Backward or Delicate. Excellent references, Miss SARE. 
Registered by Board of Education, 

/ RMY JAN DIDATES.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three 
L\ Scholarships of the value of £60, £50, and £40 respectively will be 
offered by competition to Candidates preparing for Woolwich, Sandhurst, or 
India Police. The Examination will begin on January 18th, and last for three 
days. Entries close on Jaunary 16th, Full particulars on application.— 
Messrs. SPICER & HEN WOOD (Army Tutors), 64 Perham Road, lealen. w. 
T ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—High 

4 healthy situation, within view of Morecambe Bay. Cubicles and studies, 
Classical and Moderu sides, French and German taught on direct method, 
Oxford and Cambridve Joint Board Examination. House Scholarships. Seven 
Leaving Exhibitions to Universities.—Rev. H. A. WATSON, Head Master. 


| ? ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY lors. 
Apply to the Head-Master, F. J. R. WENDY, Esq., M.A. 





KENT. 











{RANKFORT A/ MAIN, GERMANY.—Two or three 
YOUNG LADIES desiring to Perfect themselves in FRENCH and 
GERMAN can find a comfortable home. A Certificated German Lady 
Resideut. English references.—Apply, LIEFMaNN, Schwindstrasse 12, 
Frankfort. 


] RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 
.@ number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Strehlenerstr., 
Dresden A. Special advantages for Languages, Literature, Art, Music, &ec. 
German rapidly acquired, Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas, 


N ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sous of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training m GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Priucipal, Rev, B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational Freuch ay acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportumties for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| pLEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE.—Late HEAD-MASTER (Math. Tripos) PRE- 
L PARES PUPILS for the Ariny, Civil Service, University, and other 
Exams. Holiday Pupils received.—‘* M.A.,” 36 Faubourg de la Barre. 
»}OUEN.—FAMILLE FRANCAISE Diplomée de l'Uni- 
\ versité RECEVRAIT JEUNES GENS DESIRANT APPRENDRE LA 
LANGUE. Prix accordant chambre et nourriture, 120 4 140 francs par mois, 
Hautes reférences anglaises et frangaises.—DUMAGNON, 16 Rue des Maillots, 
Sarrazin. - 
JYARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly atteuded, ewlid situatheu in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms, Only French spoken,—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
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NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education. 


GUILD OFFERS a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 
needs of English- speaking Students. 

The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on JANUARY 8th, 1906. 


For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 
DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


i Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who tor more than 80 years liave’ been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. “Adyice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


(in reason 
Haying an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
conntry and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wauts of Parents as to 
class, eae many size, fees, &c. 
tuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
recep t vant ot detailed statement of requirements. Each inquiry receives the 
Piual attention of Mr, J, H, Paton, 


J. & J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AG re 143 CANNON STREET, 
INTEBVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can BECOMMEND high-class BOARDING ond DAY 
HOOLS in England aud on the Contineut,—Central 1 ytor T » 

25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 


DVICE as to CHO 108 | of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION & boy of Oxford and Cambridge 

uates) gives advice and assistance without c to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of S (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
rR, J, BEEVOR,M.A.,: 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. Cc, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

culars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 
with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON. 
Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Patients, 18a Hanover 
Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom may 
also be obi aed the "Book of Reference, ‘* Where Shall I Send my Patient ?” 
Price 34,, , ost-paid. 


HHOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 
Religion called THEISM is, Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St, James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, W., where Services are held every Sunday at lland7. Literature 


sent gratis and post-free. 
Trew sisine WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on “Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1847-48; £15 for Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols.; £5 for 
mith’s British Mezzo ’Portraits, 5 vols, ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £5 
for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 for Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595; 10s. for 
Shaw's Plays, 2 yols., 1898, Please report any books by Bernard Shaw. If you 
have any rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised and largest 
buyer. BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction, Sporting, First 
Editions, Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all 
kinds s lied. State wants, I can get you anything.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. Golden Ass of Apuleius 
with 16 plates, 21s., for 10s, 6d. ; Tortures and Torments. full of horrible 

plates, old Ope unishments, privately printed, 10s. 6d.; Scottish Market 
aa 4 50s., for 12s, Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald, 2ls., for 10s,; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, &., 15s. ; 
Lady Warwick's Warwick astle and its Earls, 2 vols., 3és., for 16s,; Pratt’ 3 
Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s, ; Robertson's Organ Building, 2 vols., "31s. 6d., 
for 15s,; Annandale’s Modern Cyclopedia, 8 vols,, 48s., for 25s. ; ; Connoisseur, 
complete set to date, fine coloured plates, &c., in Nos., £3 36. List free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 1k and 16. JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels, £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £10 for 

Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £3 for Milton’s Poems, 8 vols., 1851; Alice in Wonder- 
land, - or 1866; Symonds's Life of Cellini, 2 vols., 1888 ; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847 ; 25s. for Fraser's Golden Bough, 3 vols. : Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; 
Valpy’ 8 ie Uhahenpeane, 1832; Tennyson's In Memoriam, Ist Ed., 1850; Poems, 
1810 or 1833 ; Desperate Rémedies, $ vols., 1871; &c. Complete list free. 
books by Ww hiatler, Beardsley, O. Wilde, Bernard Shaw, hc HECTOR'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
collections. 25s, each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 

1844; Chaucer, 6 yols., 1852; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 188+; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862. All inquiries answered. 100. 000 books wanted and for 
sale, Catalogues free,_HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


DVOWSONS, &e.— a New Issue of the * CHURCH 
PATRONAGE GAZETT containing particulars of practically . 
Advowsons for Sale, just issued. Price 44.—Address R. N, BLACKETT, 23 
Bedford Street, Strand. 
in Landed 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
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- Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 

Esta Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


blished 1835, 





ORDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited. 

OTICE IS HERELY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF. -YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Lag gs oe Bank, Limited, wil] 
be held at the Head Office of the Bank, No. Lothbury, in the City of 
London, on WEDNESDAY, the 24th day of Sa next, at 1 o'clock pre. 
cisely, for the following purposes :— 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report, declaring a dividend, and the profit and 
loss account and balance-sheet for the half-year ending Sist December, 1905, 
and the Auditors’ Report a, 

2. To approve the tor of William Milburn, Esquire, of 
Messrs, William Milburn and Co., who has been appointed by the Board ip 
the place of Henry John Norman, Esquire, deceased, 

8. To elect three Directors. ye Clifton Brown, Esquire, Charles Edward 
Johnston, Esquire, and Wal ter Leaf f, Esquire, retire by rotation ; but, being 
eligible, offer th lves for re. 

4, To elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, 
Esquire (of the tirm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Alexander 
Young, Esquire (of the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), being 
as ay offer th lves for re-el 

To transact all such other business as can be transacted at ordinary 
cau meetings of the Company. 
A. E. MANN, Secretary, 

13th December, 1 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED, bo pespane for 
the —* on the Ist January next, and will be REOPENED on the 
4th Janu Proprietors registered in the Books oF the Company on the 
31st Decem er will be entitled to the dividend for the current ~year on 
the number of shares then standing in their respective names. 


Boots LINE 


By B.MS, ‘AMBROSE,’ 4,173 tons, 30th January, and succeeding steamers, 
vid Oporto and Lisbon, visiting SEVILLE, GRANADA (ALmampna), 
CORDOVA, MADRID, and GIBRALTAR, 

















TOURS TO SPAIN, 








85 DAYS for £40. 25 DAYS, returning by P. and O. Steamer from 
Gibraltar, £34. 

The prices include first-class steamer and railway fares, supplement for 
sleeping-car births, and all meals en route, accommodation at the best hotels, 
and the services of a trustworthy guide, who will attend to the details of the 

journey, which make travelling in Spain difficult to those who do not speak 

e language. The guide will be at hand to give any information required, 
while leaving travellers free to spend their time as they please at each place 
visited. 





TOURS to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA, 14 to 27 days. Fares £12 to £20, 


including all necessary travelling and hotel expenses, 





Write for descriptive pamphlets to 
THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP LINES. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £11; Second, £8; Third, £5 10s, 
*LAKE ERIE’ (twin-sCrew) .......0.... 7,550 
.. My *LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw 9,674 tons ccsees 
Free Pantphlet re “* Work and Wages.” 


AUSTRALIA, SaFAR, and CHINA, 
Fast Mail vid Vancouver. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing 








Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, £.C. 





R M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
quae 


SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRVISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra, 


£16 2s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREEOE, 
January 15th—February 13th. 











£10 8s, ALGIERS, TUNIS, SICILY, and RIVIERA, February 14th-28th, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


UNARD LINE—AN IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


SPECIAL TRIP from LIVERPOOL to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
ADRIATIC by the ‘SLAVONIA,’ 10,605 tous, TUESDAY, 20th FEBRUARY, 
returning from Naples by that wonderful hotel the ‘ CAKONIA,” 20 ,000 tons, 
due to arrive at LIVERPOOL, 18th CH. 

Apply the CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., 8 Water Street, Liverpool; London, 
93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 

OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 


paid anywhere. Cash with order ; if in London, cash on delivery. - 
CENTRAL. SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


(yomzont IN BOOTS ensured by skilful adjustment of 
/ Lasts to plan and shape of Feet; best Materials and Workmanship.— 
THE JOHN EVANS BOUT-FITTING COMPANY, 69 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C., is famed for Style, Comfort, and "Durability of Footgear. 
Instructions post-free, Established 1836. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ BEPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Miustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shves, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 

HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
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Why--“not 
ink-pot”? 








All writing should be in ink—indelible. 


You can’t always have an ink-pot with you—even so, the 
ink wouldn’t always be clean. Besides, steel pens 


° 
Electioneeri ng are Only for those who don’t know the “Swan” Pen. 


A pencil won’t do—reading smudgy notes is bad for the 
t eyes, they are not good evidence, and pencils spoil 
one’s natural handwriting. 


Motors. A poor fountain pen won’t do—it’s cheap to buy and 


dear to use, because it won't give satisfaction. 
Satisfaction is always worth what you pay for it. 


We guarantee satisfaction with a “Swan” Fountain 


We can supply to Parliamentary Pen—it costs 10/6 to £20—according to your fancy, 
ae but you'll regard it as well spent, knowing you 

, ; . . have the BEST. 

Candidates for immediate delivery 

Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


* HeadOflice —-79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Mabie, Todd & Bard 93 Cheapside, Ec 
j j Meena’ 95a Regent Street, W. 
SCLD RY STATIONERS * (3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
AND JEWELLEKS, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris. 


New York and Chicago. 


of Parliament with Cars and have wv hy-- 
a special knowledge of their require- 66 Swan” Pen? 


ments, with the result that our 


Covered Cars and Landaulettes are PLAYER’S 
particularly adapted for town and 
NAVY MIXTURE 


work in all kinds of weather. We IS A LUXURY 
h WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 
suggest ordering immediately to 


some excellent Second-hand as well 


as New Cars at reasonable prices. 


We have supplied many Members 





country use as well as for evening 


COOL AND SWEET. 


ensurc quick delivery and avoid e008 to Cae Ghesntie~ 
MILD MEDIUM 
disappointment, 5d. per oz.; t1b. Tins, 1/8. 44d. per oz.; ib. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 


J. E, HUTTON, Ltd., PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


81 & 83 Shaftesbury Avenue, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


London, W. | INVESTED FUNDS......£55,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c, Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 











In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A largo sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day’s 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 

of the last Sixty Years, comprising over 

One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 

Works of Interest and Importance are added 

to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 











NOW READY. 


FORTY-SIXTH ISSUE.—Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 50g, 


WALFORD’S 
COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 


FOR 
1906. 


There is included in an Appendix an Index of Family Names 
arranged under the several Counties, and an Index to the Principal 
Seats in the United Kingdom arranged alphabetically. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch St., E.0, 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 


COUGHS. 


COLDS. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony Accompanies each Bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing -Cases, 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 


Write for Catalorue of Writing Cases. 
18 STRAND. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 








Paid-up Capital .......0..00cesseeseeseeee-£ 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .............00s00s00e0e 0000+ 21,055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tuk OLD CORNER 
BooksToORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY, 83 and S5 
Duane Street, New York, U-S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New 
U.S‘A., and 1,015 Pennsylrania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Tok SuBscRIPTION NEwsCom- 
Pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tux 
Harotp A, WILsoN COMPANY, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine * Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BuoKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


York, 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §- Bots, 


17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London aud the 

Provinces, gives us additional con- 

tidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Boitles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mecluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








Just Published. 1,200 pp., cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


Dod’s Peerage, 

Baronetage, . . 

Knightage, &c. 
1906. 


The NEW CREATIONS in the 
Peerage, and other appointments 
up to date, are incorporated in 
the text. 

“Dod” differs from all other Peerages in 


its Low Price, its Enlarged Contents, and 
its Facility of Reference. 


WHITAKER & CO., 2 White Hart Street, 
London, E.C, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 





Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC isdies 23 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9doz 
Gents’ 3s Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
POCKET Rosrson & Ciraver have a 

world-wide fame.” —Queen. 

AM PRICE 

Lists post raze. HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/ll per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins. 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each, Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Roller towelling, 34. 





Sampl nd, 
Price Lists DAMASK Biss Cisins, 59 
Post Free. per doz. 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE ywstse LINEN. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 





\*K”" SHOES. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Trackenar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CLATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Corn}ill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, rf 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 


Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the 
should be sent.—Baukers, Messrs, BARCLA 
CO.,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


ssociation 


¥ aad 
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News of Home 
for the Briton 
Beyond the Seas 


There are many—far from home—who 
would gladly read, week by week, some 
record of the happenings in the “Old 
Country "—a record containing only just 
such news as would interest the Briton 
abroad. 


To fulfil this laudable purpose is the 
object of the Overseas “ Daily Mail.” It 
gives, each week, a complete résumé of 
Home and Foreign News—specches, sport, 
fashions, finance, obituary, books of the 
week, &c, It is the ideal weekly news- 
paper for the Briton abroad, and has 
found appreciation in every quarter of 
the globe. No more acceptable gift 
could be made a friend than a year's 
subscription to this welcome weekly, It 
is delivered post-free, week by week, to 
any part of the world—even the most 
distant, 


Overseas “Daily Mail.” 


Post-free to 
7s. 


any Address 

in the World 

for one year. 
Send a postcard to-day for a free specimen 
copy to Chief Clerk, Overseas “ Daily Mail,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 


THE HISTORY OF ‘THE FOURTH PARTY.’ 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Frontispiece and Facsimile Letter, 
Large post Svo, 7s. Gd. net. 


THE FOURTH PARTY 


By HAROLD E. GORST. 


With a Preface by SIR JOHN GORST, M.P. 


Post-free to 
any Address 
in the World 
for one year. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* An excellent footnote to the 
big political history of the Eighties...... Mr. Harold Gorst 
gives very crisp character sketches of the four who 
composed the Fourth Party.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





9 


“Pp. 776, Portrait, Mewoir, 5vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so us to present a complete and authorita- 

tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMEKICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Looxuex, Loypox. Codes: Uwsicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 


Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed 











full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 


THE NOVEL READER’S LIST 


JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS 


Under this general heading is included from time to 
time the BEST AND NEWEST FICTION— 
the siftings of hundreds of novels. Below are the 
very latest published, now in great demand at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’, 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY ................ Curtis YORKE. 
SOUL-TWILIGHT .................. esseeseesLUCAS CLEEVE. 
THE CHOICE OF EMELIA......... ADELINE SERGEANT. 
THE ARROW OF THE NORTH......... R. H. Forster. 
HER HIGHNESS ...... ibapemaananbens .----F RED WHISHAW. 
THE BRACEBRIDGES .......... soccseeseess SARAH TYTLER. 


THE SINNINGS OF SERAPHINE 


Mrs. Counson KERNAHAN, 
THE FACE OF JULIET .....................l T. Mave. 
WHO WAS LADY THURNE? ...FLorence Warpen. 
RRR EAR EE veeeee LADY FLORENCE DIxre. 
THE SILENT PASSENGER............G. W. AppLeron. 
FOR THE WHITE COCKADE ..........J. E. Muppoox. 


A MADCAP MARRIAGE ....... M. McD. Bopxry, K.C. 
BARNABY’S BRIDAL ..................5. R. Keiguruey. 
Be SEE INEIEEE “inicdetetndscodecasneenss ALICE METHLEY. 


THROUGH THE RAIN ...............Mrs. Hucues-Gins. 
THE MIGHT OF A WRONG-DOER...Surrtey Brice. 
HE THAT IS WITHOUT SIN......G@EorGE WINGFIELD. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


CG. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ LIST. 


LOUIS XIV. AND LA GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE. 


By ARVEDE BARINE., 

Authorised English Version, Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, in 
box, 12s. 6d. 

(Uniform with “ The Youth of La Grande Mademoiselle.”’) 


All French history is interesting, but there are few of its pages more fasci- 
nating than the kaleidoscopic career,of Li Grande Mademoiselle. She was 
related to Louis XILI., by both father aud mother ; she was the richest heiress 
in France; she aspired to be an empress, a uun, a political power. Her 
memoirs gave unique and valuable pictures of life at the Court of Anne of 
Austria, and of the wars of the Fronde, in which she played a manly part. 
Published next week, 





A SWORD OF THE 
OLD FRONTIER. 
The Adventures of a French Officer in the Pontiac 
Conspiracy. 
By RANDALL PARRISH. 
First Impression (English and American) 25,000 copies. 
[Second Impression in the Press, 


This, with the eighth edition of “ My Lady of the North,” ani the sixth 


editon of * When Wilderness Was King,” makes 100,000 copies of Mr. Parrish 's 
three books printed in a year anda half, This is Mr. Parrish’s third story, 
and we regurd it as his best for securing and holding the reader's interest. 
There are four pictures in colour by F, C. Yohn, the greatest American illus- 


trator of the Colonial period. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Ready next week, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BRIDGE 
And the Laws of the Game. 

With Cases and Decisions by the Committee of the Portland Club. 
Reviewed and Explained by ‘‘ BADSWORTH.” 


Second Edition, with the Revised Laws and a Summary of the 
Variations. 


Early Spring List Now Ready. 











of hygiene in his or her home.”"—Lancet, June 17th, 1905, 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Heurietta Street, London, W.C. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOK BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


THE 


NEW RAMBLER. 
From Desk to Platform, 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 


By Sir LEWIS MORRIS. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net, 


“This collection of essays forms a delightful volume. Good prose is nearly 
as rare at present as good verse, and this volume should find a place on the 


shelves of all who appreciate excellent work.’’—Manchester Courier. 


“ The range of subjects treated is a wide one, and all are handled so as to 
combine in a delightful manner a thorough sympathy with the modern spirit, 
and a dignity and repose of manner which are, indeed, refreshing in these days 
of hurried and slipshod writing. The book reveals a rich nature disciplined 
by wide culture and varied experience, and surveying the affairs of men with 
that ‘gentle wisdom’ which is one of the most beautiful products of the 
maturity of genius and character.”— Western Mail. 


“This volume is a book of prose essays and addresses, ranging over many 
topics, and touching many aspects of life, from such papers as ‘In Praise of 
Gardens’ and ‘Is Religious Influence Declining?’ to ‘The Simple Life’ and 
*A New Criticism of Poetry.’ The writing is marked by ease and lucidity of 
style and the play of a graceful and mature fancy....... Readers will find in this 
pleasant volume by a veteran poet much of quiet, but inspiring thought ; and, 
above all, the writer has firm hold of the things that matter, preaching truth 
and tenderness and duty as the essentials of life.""—T. P.’s Weekly, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 





IN SUPPORT 


OF 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


An Address to London 
(ecng an entirely new justification of the 
Tariff Reform Policy of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Unionist Party). 


IN SEVEN ARTICLES. 


BY 


ARTHUR PRITCHARD, M.A. Oxon. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 


AREY’S 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 





London : Published by the Stationers’ Companr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
Ask at all Booksellers’ and Libraries for 


THE PITY OF WAR 
Soldier Stories by F, NORREYS CONNELL. 
Including ‘‘ My Friend Yoshomai,” a Dramatic Story of a Japanese Officer, 


Price 48, 6d, net ; by, Post, 4s. 10d. 
London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 











Every Annual Subscriber of 
30s. to “THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN ” is entitled 
to receive, post-paid, the 
following Publications, 
which cover the whole 
field of country life, deal- 
ing as they do with Country 
Sport in all its branches, 
as well as the very im- 
portant business side of 
Estate and Farm manage- 


ment in all its many 
phases :— 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 
(Weekly.) 
“THE ESTATE MAGAZINE.” 
(Monihly.) 


“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
ESTATE BOOK.” 


(Yearly.) 


In addition, the subscription covers Membership 
in the COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
which offers practical financial advantages in the 
purchase of all kinds of Estate, Farm, and Garden 
Gentlemen making use of its 


Requisites, and 


facilities save the subscription many times over. 


All readers should take advantage of this offer 


for 1906 as a trial. They are sure to continue. 





ORDER FORM .. 
To the ManaGer, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 4 and 5 

Dean Street, Holborn, W.C, 
Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “ THE 
COUNTY GENILEMAN,” post-free, 308, and submit my name 
as a member of the “C.G.A.” for 1906. It is understood there 


is no further liability. J enclose cheque. 


Sp., Jan. 13th. 
The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


NOW READY.—210 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. net; post- 
SECOND EDITION a 


LIFE AND MATTER: 
A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Se., F.R.S., LL.D., &e. 


“We recommend this rreat, earnest, and inspiring book to all those who 


led truth.’ 
seck the truth, and who would fain reconcile science with revea oe Daily Mait. 





JUST READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 
DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. 
By Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., Ph.D., &c. 
JUST READY.—490 pp., cloth, 5s. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 


The Books of the New Testament. 
By H. vo 31 SODE SODEN, D.D. D.D., Professor o of Theology in t in the e Unjversity of Berlin, 


to 240 op. p., 28. 64. net ; see mee 2s,9d, Subscription, 10s. per 
Enlarged to PP-s Se ecaed 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


terly Review of Religion, Theology, and 
6 eae Philosophy. 


Principal Contents of the JANUARY NUMBER. 
CHRISTIANITY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF NON-CHRISTIAN 
On. 


11, Christianity from the Islamic Standpoint. By Auzrk 
ownine OF THE THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT OF OUR AGE. By the 
e Newton, D. 
A JAPANESE "BUDDHIST SECT WHICH PREACHES SALVATION BY 
F By James Tr a 
THE WORKING FAITH OF ‘THE SOCIAL REFORMER. II. By Prof. 
CHRISTIANITY AND’ SCIENCE. I. The Material Element in Christianity. 
By Sir Oxrvre Loner. 
ON, AND "RELIGION. By F. C. S. Scmrmurr. 
EMO WARS OUR THEOLOGY ? iy Prof. E. Anmirace. 
WanIsT ND CAESAR. By Prof. Jaues Iveracu, D.D. 
ail ie aor ave IN THE RESURRECTION ¢ ? By F. Srorrs Turyer. 
By St. Groner 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AS A ‘SCHOOL SUBJECT. By A.S 


M.A. 
HE CLERGY HONEST ? By tho Rev. W. Mannie, M.A, 
PLEA FOR Sy IEW ace MORE. By Mrs, G. H. Fox. 
ISC NS. 
pIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


WILLIAMS and NORG ATE, 
_¥ HENRIETTA | STREET, » COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


. FURNELL, 





MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE AFRICANDER LAND. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, Author of “ Across Chrysé,” “Greater 
America,” &c. With 4 Maps, medium 8vo, lés. net. [Just out, 
Mr. Colquhoun’s latest work is of special interest at the present political 
crisis, as it contains chapters ou such questions as 
Chinese Labour, 
The Future of Rhodesia, 
The Attitude and Policy of the Boers, and 


The Relations Generally of the Colonies and the 
Mother Country. 


As the future of the South African Colonies will be largely decided by the 
trend of home —— in the next iew years, every one should read this book, 
which gives a clear, impartial, and generally novel view of the situation in 
South Africa. 


LETTERS OF RICHARD FORD (1797-1858). 
Edited by Rowtanp E. Prornero, M.V.O., formerly Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, Author of “The Psalms in Human Life,” &. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“We are glad to have these excellent letters, edited with the utmost dis- 
cretion by Mr. Rowland Prothero.’ — 





THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
PREPARED IN THE HISTORICAL SECTION OF THE GREAT 
GENERAL STAFF, BERLIN. 


Part II.—The Advance to Pretoria, the Unger arom Campaign, &c 
ited by Colonel Hunert Du Cane, R.A., M.V.O. 


With Maps and eae puna 8vo, =. net, [Ready next week, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No, 406.—JANUARY, 1906.—6s. 
1. Tae Cost or GoveRNMENT. | 8. Hazuirr anp Lams. By Sidney 
2. Oniematity anp CONVENTION IN T. lrwia 
a By Prof. F. B.| 9, Goup axp tHe Banks. By RB. H. 





Inglis Palgrave. 


3. Tae Cosco Question. 
10, Tue Rippie or Music. By Vernon 
Lee 


4. PLato anp nis PREDECESSORS. By 
F. C. 8. Schiller. 
5. Pansy Burser. By J.C. Bailey. 
6, ART UNDER THE Roman Empire. 
(Tiustrated.) By H. Stuart Jones. 
. Txe Ligut-TREATMENT oF DisEasE. 
By George Pernet. 





ll, Tae UNEMPLOYED aND THE Poor- 
Law. 
| 12, DisinrecRation 1x Russia, 


13, Tae Unionist Recoxup. 





JOHN MURRAY, Alienate Street, W. 








Enlarged by Sixteen Pages. 


Hodder and Stoughton have pleasure in draw- 
ing the attention of readers of this Journal 


to the NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES of 
“THE EXPOSITOR,” the oldest Theological 


Magazine in the country, which commences with 
the number for January, 1906. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


Edited by the 


Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 


M.A., LL.D. 








CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER 
Twenty-one Years of *‘The Expositor.” By the Eprror. 
Il. ~—? and Christian Theology. By the Rev. Professor Marcus 
ops, D. 
III, The Com munistic Experiment of Acts II. and IV. By the Rev. 
Canon Epwarp Ler Hicks, M.A., Manchester, 
IV. The Christian Rng iptions of Lycaonia. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L 
V. Dr. Emil Reich on the Failure of the Higher Criticism. By the 
Rev. Professor D. 8. Marco.rourmu, M.A., D.D., Oxforc 
VI. Jorqmiah's Jerusalem. By the Rev. Professor G. A. Suits, D.D., 
VII. Turning the Hearts of the Children to they Fathers. By the 
Most Rev. Wittiam Avexanper, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of 
Armach. 
VIll, The Faithlessness of the Average Man. By the Rev. J. H. 
Jowert, M.A., Birmingham. 
IX. Old Testament Notes. By Sranirr A. Cook, MA. Cambridge. 


“*The Expositor’ has sustained its interest now for a 
rapidly growing length of years, and that with remark- 
able varicty and ability, and yet with consistent regard 
to its own proper functions as expounding and Illus- 
trating Holy Scripture.’’—THE GUARDIAN, 


NOW READY. 


Price is. net. Subscription terms, 12s. per annum. 








HODDER and STOUG HTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, EC, 





STANFORD'S 
Parliamentary Maps. 





STANFORD’S LARGE PARLIAMENTARY MAP OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Showing the counties, the divisions of counties, and the boroughs. Each 
Parliamentary county is separately tinted. Boroughs are shown by ruled red 
lines within a thin red boundary, and the number of representatives is given 
in figures within the borough limits. Plans of all the Parliamentary boroughs 
returning more than two members to the new Parliament are given, including 
the London boroughs. Names and boundaries of divisions are shown in red 
an‘ separately tinted. 

Four sheets—50 by 58 inches; 113 miles to an inch. Prices :—Coloured 
sheets, 18s. (pestage 61.) ; mounted to fold in case, 25s. (postage 4d.) ; mounted 
on rollers and varnished, 25s, 


STANFORD'S SMALLER PARLIAMENTARY MAP 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Showing, by means of red letters and boundary lines, the names and limits of 


all the Parliamentary County Constituencies ; the boroughs are also indicated 
by red symbols, wi ith the number of members returned by each. The connty 
names, now obsolete for electoral purposes, are also given, The Electoral 
Divisions are tinted, 

One sheet—22 by 23 inches; 24 miles to an inch. Prices:—Coloured 


sheet, 4s. (roller and postage 5d,); mounted to fold in case, 7s. (postage 3d.) 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS PARLIAMENTARY 
MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Showing by colour the electoral districts. 
One sheet—22 by 50 inches; 28 miles to aninch. Prices :—Coloure sheet, 
3s. (roller and postage 5d.); mounted to fold in case, 5s, (postage 3d.) 


STANFORD’S PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION MAP 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Showing the counties, divisions of counties, and boroughs. A plain map for 
colouring as a party representation map from day to day as the polls are 
declared. 

One sheet—28 by 38 inches; 24 miles to an inch, Price :—Sheet, ls, 6d. 
(roller and postage 5d.) 


GENERAL ELECTION. 


Special District Maps made up from the Ordnance Survey for 
Election purposes to Order. Write stating requirements. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 





Geographer to His Majesty the King, 
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Mr. Heinemann’s 


Edueational List, 


VSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSDSSSS SSH SSSOSOOOOSD 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS, 


A Series of Volumes by Eminent Writers, presenting in their entirety 
“A Bibliographical History of Education.” 
Each subject forms a complete volume, crown 8vo, 5s. 
ARISTOTLE, and the | Ancient Edueational Ideals. By 


THomas Davipsox, MA., L 


LOYOLA. and the sieesiiineiilt System of the Jesuits. By 


Rev. Tuomas Hueues, 8.J. 


ALCUIN. and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By 


Professor ANDREW F. West, Ph.D. 


FROEBEL, and Education by Self-Activity. By H. Courr- 


Hore Bowe, 


ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History of Univer- 


sities. By Professor JuLes Gapriet Comparkt, 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


Gargmo, Ph, 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, and thelr in- 
fluence on English Education. By Sim Josuva Firca, M.A., 

HORACE MANN, and the Common School | Seatnia he 
the United States. By B. A. Hinpspate, Ph.D., LL.D. 

ROUSSEAU; and. Education according to Nature. By 
THOMAS Davrpson, M.A., LL.D. 

PESTALOZZI; and the Foundation of the Modern Ele- 
mentary School. By A. Pin.ocur, sometime Professor at the University 
s Lille, Professor in the Lycée Charlemagne and the Ecole Polytechnique, 

aris. 


By CHARLES DE 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
A Series of Short Iistories. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 
Each Volume large crown §vo, cloth, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By 


Gitpert Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Epwarp 
Dowpen, D.C.I Professor of Oratory and English Literature 
in the University v tie 
A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Epmunp GossE, Hon, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D, of 
St. Andrews. 
HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Ricnarp 
> ag C.B., LL.D., late Keeper of Printed Books in the British 
useum, 
HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. Firz- 


maunice-Kewiy, Corresponding Member of the Spanish Academy. 


HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE, By W.G. Aston, 
C.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation, Tokio. 


HISTORY OF BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. By Francis, 
Count Lurzow. 

HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By K. Watis- 
ZEWSEI. 

HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. By Anrtnor A. 
Macposett, MA., Ph.D., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Balliol. 


HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. By Henrserr A. 


Giizs, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 


rr PrP PP 


> 


A HISTORY OF ARABIC LITERATURE. By Professor 
Ciéiment Hvarr. 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Professor 


. P, TRENT. 





SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES. 
History of English Poetry. By Epmunp Gosse, 
crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

CRITICAL KIT-KATS. By Epmunp Goss, 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Epmunp Goss: 

L.D. Demy 8vo, 72 Plates, 7s. 6 
MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERA- 
URE By Grorce Branpes, Ph.D. In 6 vols, demy 8» he 
iotevens Literature, 6s. net; II. The Romantic School = on 
many, %s. net; III. The Reaction in France. 9s. net; IV. Natural- 
ism in England, 12s. net; V. The Romantic Schoo! in France, 12s. 
net; VI. Young Germany, 12s. net. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARF, A Critical Study. By Grorce 
Branpes, Ph.D. Students’ Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES. By 


SaLomon Reryacu. Many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
et. 


A Contribution to the 
A New Edition, 


M.A. LL.D. 
, M.A., 


By H. W6Lrrxiy, 


HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC ITANDBOOKS, 
MANUAL OF oF BACTERIOLOGY. ay 4. Bf B. Garreirns, PhD, 


F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth 

MANUAL OF OF’ ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, “COPPER, TIN, 
Sap Ee SPE eS Soe en bg eee oa 
ot and Zine O: Grea, &e. By AB. Suavewen, nD, F. FS. Wo dn Pee 
Crown 8vo, cloth, filustrated, 7s. 6d. 

GEODESY. By J. Howarp Gorg. 
trated, 5s, 

THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. By Arrnor I, 
Krupatt, of the Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illus. 


Crown 8&vo, cloth, Illus. 


trated, 5s, 


HEAT AS A FORM OF ENERGY. By Professor R. Hf, 


Tuurstoy, of Cornell University. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s, 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 

A Survey of Man's Record. Edited by Dr. H, F. Hetmorzr, 
To be Completed in Eight Super Boyal 8vo. vols. With many Maps, Coloured 
Plates, and Black and White Lllustratious. Price of each Volume in cloth, 

15s. net, or in half morocco, 21s, net. 
Volumes already published : 


I. America and the Pacific 
Ocean 
II. Oceania, Eastern Asia, and 
the Indian Ocean 
Ill. Western Asia ~ Africa 
IV. The Mediterranean Nations 
VII. Western Europe to 1800 


V. Eastern Europe—The Slavs 
[In preparation 
To be followed by 
VI. The Teuton and Latin Races 


VIII. Western Europe since 1800 
—The Atlantic Ocean 





DAINTY NAYVURE SERIES. 
Illustrated, 4to, 5s. net each Vol. 
CAMERA AND COUNTRYSIDE. By A. R. Ducmonre. 
AMONG THE WATER-FOWL. By H. K. Jos. 
NATURE BIOGRAPHIES: Butterflies, Moths, &c. By 


C. Moores WseED. 


HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS, AND 
BIRD-NEIGHBOURS. By Netrse ane Grass TALE ABOUT 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net 


THE PLAY OF MAN. By Cart Groos, Crown Svo, 7s 6d. net. 
SEMANTICS: Studies in the Science of Meaning. By 


Micuret Bréat. Large crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD-BOOK. By It 
Epereex, Ph.D., and P. B. Burnet, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 10s.; half 
morocco, lés, 

A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 
SINCE 1814. ‘Trauslated from the French of CuarLes Se1GNopos, 
Students’ Edition in 1 vol., demy 8vo, 20s. net. 








By Exic Metcunikorr. Demy 


THE GREAT PEOPLES SERIES. 
Edited by F. YORK POWELL, M.A. 
1. THE SPANISH PEOPLE: their Origin, Growth, and 


Influence. By Maxtin A. S. Hume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

2. THE FRENCH PEOPLE. By Arruur Hassaty, MA, 
CONTEMPORARY MEN OF LETTERS 
SERIES, 

Portraits, small crown 8vo, cloth, each vol. 1s. 6d. net. 
SWINBURNE. By GeorGe Epwarp WoopBERRY. [Ready shortly. 

BRET HARTE. By Henry W. Boynton. 
W. B. YEATS. By Horatio Krans, 
WALTER PATER. By Fersis Greenster. 

















ILLUSTBEATED CAMEOS OF LITERATURE. 

Many Illustrations, 64 by 43, each vol. 1s, 6d. net. 
RICHARD WAGNER AS POET. By Wotraane Go.rHes. 
MAXIM GORKI. By Hans Ostwa.p. 


THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of National 
Efficiency and Social Progress. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN Price One Shilling net. 
Binding Cases, 1s. 6d. net. 





Lllustrated, 10s. 6d. » 





HEINEMANN’S FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 


Works of Shakespeare (40 vols.), Tennyson (7 vols.), Arnold (2 vols.), Coleridge (1 vol.), Sheridan (3 vols.), Lamb (2 vols.). 


Each vol. 


with Introduction and Photogravure Frontispiece, costs only 6d. net, cloth, 1s. net, leather, 
*.° Detailed List of Volumes on application. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE OBSERVER t: GENERAL ELECTION 
























At the present moment, when all are expectantly awaiting the 
results of the General Election, the necessity for a seven-day 
service of newspapers is extremely urgent. ‘The Observer” 
for the next week or two will make a feature of election 
news, and it will contain the latest and most accurate reports 
of what is going on in the constituencies, ‘The Observer” 
has frequently been able to give its readers exclusive news in 
all departments of the world’s affairs. What “The Observer” 


has done in the past it will continue to do in the future. 


“THE OBSERVER?” of NEXT SUNDAY, 


i 


The First Issue 





at One Penny, 





will contain the Results of the Elections at— 


MANCHESTER (East) contestea by MR. BALFOUR, 
MANCHESTER (N.W.) 99 MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


And nearly Forty other Constituencies, including :— 


NEWINGTON (2 Divisions) PLYMOUTH 
DOVER DEVONPORT 
GRAVESEND BRADFORD 
READING SALFORD 
WINCHESTER DERBY 
HALIFAX YORK 
STAFFORD SCARBOROUGH 


* 





N.B.—7Zo avoid disappointment give an immediate order either to your 


Newsagent or to the Publisher, 125 Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


FOURTH -EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, NOW -READY. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


By H. 8. HALL and S. R. KNIGHT. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


This Edition is adapted to all the modern requirements. In particular, it contains Graphs of the Trigonometrical Fuuctions, and Examples of their use, 
A special feature is the large number of Examples in Illustration of Four-Figure Tables, Tables of Logarithms, Aunti- Logarithms, Natural and Logarithmig 


Functions (specially compiled), are given at the end of the book. 
* The Old Edition is still on sale. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


By S. L. LONEY and L. W. GRENVILLE, ls. With Answers, Is, 6d, [Shortly, 


THE BEGINNER’S SET OF MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bow Compass; Dividers; 2 Nickel Set Squares, 45° (4 in.) -— 60° (5 in.); Nickel Protractor ; 6-in. Rule, double-bevelled, inches and millimetres ; and a Lead 
Pencil. In metal Pocket Case, ls, ‘6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. T. SIMMONS, Associate of the Royal College of Science, » Santee, oy we -e ‘ Semcueece M.A., Senior Science Master of Bootham Saool, York, 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6c 


*,* The Exercises in this book include the practical work suggested in the New Regulations issued by the Board of Education, 


RECENT WORKS ON GEOMETRY TO MEET THE NEW REQUIREMENTS. 
LESSONS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By H. 8S. Have and F. H. Srevens. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d, 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By H. S. Hatt and F. H. Srevens. Crown 8vyo. 
Parts I.-VI., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 8s. 6d. Part LL, 1s. Parts I. and II., Is. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 62 Part TIL, 1s. Parts I., IL, and TTL, 2s, 64. [This volume exactly 


suits the requirements of ag Ne w Syllabus for the Pp relimmary E pe ation for the Certificate. ] Part IV., sewed, 6d. Paris L-LV., 3s.; KEY,6s Parts ILL 
and IV., Is. 6d. Part V., 1s. 6d. Parts IV. and V., 2s. Parts I.-V. (‘This volume exc tly swts the requirements contained in both Parts of the Syllabus 


for the Teachers’ Certificate Examination.] Part VL, ls. Gd. Parts TV. "V. ., and VI., 2s, 61, 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By 8. Bannarn, Assistant Master at Rugby School, and J. M. Curmp» 


Lecturer in Mathematics, Technical College, Derby. (Containing the Substance of Euclid, Books L-VL) Crown svo, 4s. 6d, 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR JUNIOR FORMS. ByS. Barnarpand J. M. Cumin. (Containing the Substance of 
Euclid, Books L, III., 1-31, the easy parts of Book IV., and a Description of the Forms of the Simpler Solids.) Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This volume contains all the Practical and Theoretical Geometry required for a pass by Juuior Candidates in the University Locals, 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SENIOR FORMS. By5S. Baryarpvand J. M. Curb. (Containing the Substance of 


Euclid, Books I1., VI., XI., together with the Mensuration of Solids.) Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 


THEORETICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By C. H. Atucock, Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. 
Part I. (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book L.); Part IL, (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book TIL, Props. 1-34, and Book IV., Props. 1-9); 
Part JIL. (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book IL., Props. 1-14; Book IL, Props. 35-37; and Book 1V., Props. 10-16); aud Part IV. (This Part treats 
of Ratio and Proportion, and their application to Geometrical Theorems and Problems.) Globe 8vo, 1s, G1. each, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. By W. D. Ecear, Assistant Master at Eton College. Revised 


Edition, with Answers. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS, 1906. 


Cambridge Local Examinations, 1906, 
















































































s. d. s. a, 
The Gospel According to St. Luke—The Greek Text. With In- Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. CantosIII.and IV. E. E. 
troduction and Notes. J. Bonp. (Preliminory, Junior, and Senior) 2 6 Morris, (Senior) ,.. vei en ae 
The Acts « the faqgitios— Authorised Version. With Notes. T.E. Keary’s Heroes of {r ard. (Preli minary) .. a ae 
Pace and A, ALPOLF. oo and Senior) ... 2 6| Cxsar’s De Bello Gallico. Book VI. C. Counrck. (Turia " tee - 
The Greek Text. With Notes. T. E. Pace. (Junior and Senior) 3 6) Virgil’s Zneid. Book VI. T. E. Pace. (Junw- and Senior) ... = t 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. K. Deicuton. (Junior and Senior) .. 1 9) Taecitus’s Agricola. A. J. Cuurcu and W. J. Broparss. Sonic ior) 20 
——— Tempest. K. Dricnron. (Senior) 1 9} Cicero’s De Amicitia. E.S,.Sxvcxpuren. (Senior) he — ie 
a *] Sort Studies of Shakespeare's Plots—The Tempest. Horace's Odes. Books IL andIV. T. E. Paar. (Senior)... . each 1 6 
(Senio ts 0 9| ——BooksIl.andIV. T. E. Paar. (Senior) ers aa +. each 2 0 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. G. H. Srvanr. (Preliminary and Junior) Moliere’s L’Avare. L. M. Moriarty. (Senior) ‘in et, 
2s.6d.; sewed 2 0} Hauffs Die Karavane. H. Hacer. (Junior) =: 
Old Mortality. (Senior) .. sls .. met 2 0| Schiller’s Maria Stuart. C.Sueipon. (Senior) . 26 
Addison’s Coverley Papers. K. Deieuton. (Junior) .. 1 9| —-— Maria Stuart. H.Scuoenreip. (Senior) .. - F 
Tennyson's Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur. Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book V. G.H. Nau. (Junior)... a 7s 
F. J. Rowe. (Junior and Senior) a te 2 6 owes Alcestis, M.A. Barrieip. (Junior ond Senior)... sy 
Holy Grail. G. C, Macactar. (Senior) A 2°6 Alcestis, M.L. Earnie. (Junior and Senior) pall . 36 
“WW. ST PUBLISHED. 
THUCYDIDES. Book I. By E. C. Marcnanr. 3s. 6d. 
College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1906. 
s. d, s. a, 
Acts of the Apostles—Authorised Version. With Notes. T.E. Shakespeare’s The Tempest. K. Deicutox. (First and Second 
Pace and A. 8. adn eae = dice “- = », n - § : Class) . es a — o 
The Greek Text. With No es, AGE 3 6 P ° 
St. Luke, The Gospel according to St. Luke: wing the rok Text as Ransome's Short Studies of Shakespeare's “ ; Plots ? The o Tempest, 09 
oe eeng thy Mag me — napaboradicienas th Baplaatery 26 Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. G. i. Stc ART ‘and E. H. Exxior. 
Weich and Duffield’s Exercises in Unseen Translat: on in Latin 1 6 (Second end Third Class)... 2 0 
Alford’s Latin Passages for Translation . 3 0 Lay of the Last Minstrel. “HL Srvaat ‘and E. H. Bu tor. 
Cesar’s Gallie War. J. Boxpand A. S. Watrots. (First and Second (Third Class.) Cantos I.-IIL, = 3a wed 1 0 
Class) ... be si . 4 6|)— — Lady of the Lake. G. H. Srvarr. (Second and Third ( Slend. 
Gallic War. Books I. = It. W. G. Ru THELFORD (Pirst Clase) 1 6 2s. Gd.; sewed 2 0 
Gallic War. Book S. WaLpote. (First and Second Class) 1 6 _ 
Gallic War. Book VI. yo Ee, (Se seaie $5 Cae D4 Temage’s Comey » han Arthur and The Passing hal Arthur. FJ. | 9 
vetia ar y ELcH and C. G. Durriewp. ( bird Class 6 = = ~ e 
Virgil’ Eneld. Book I. T.E. Pace. (First and Second Class) *) 1 6 | —— Holy Grail. G.C. Macavzay. (First Class) ... 26 
Z#neid. BooklI. A.S. WALPOLE. (First and Second ( ‘luss) 1 6 Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome (containing “ Horatins ” and 
Z#neid. Book VI. T. E. Pace. (First and See ond Class)... 1 6 ‘Battle of Lake Regillus”). W. T. Wess. Class and 
Cicero's De Amicitia. E.5. Seveusseen. (First Clas 1 6 Lower Forms) . 1 9 
Horace’s Odes. Book I. E. PaGr. ls. 6d. Eiitea’ by the ——— Horatius. W. T. Wess. tiie Forms) ‘od eel 06 
Same. (First Class) a. oe 2 0 | Saintsbury’s Short History of English Literature 8 6 
Euripides’s Alcestis, M. A. Barvir.p. (First Class) 1 6 | Nesfield’s Outline of Engl sh Grammar. (Second and Third Class) 1 6 
Aleestis. M. L. Earnie. (First Class).. ‘ a 5 KEY, 2s. 6d. net 
Eutropius. BooksI.and Il, W. Wetcu and C. G. Durrietp. “(Third Oral tt. in English Composition. (Third Class) 16 
Cluss) . . wt «. BC Junior Course of English Composition. (Second and Third 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book II. A. S. WaLPoLe. " (First and Second Class) : oe 
; eee ons om von 1 6 Senior Course of English ‘Composition. (First Class) 3 6 
ensue ~ took V. G.H. Nan. (First and Second ania 1 6 EY, 
Peacock and Bell’s Passages for Greek Translation . ae Manual of. English Grammar and Composition. (First Class) 2 6 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. K. Deicuron. Incas tga —— (Burst KEY, 2s. 6d. net 
and Second Class) one ee ove .: 1 9 Hauff’s Die Karavane. H. Hacer. (First Class) .. “id ‘a w 8? 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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DAILY GRAPHIC.— 
«4 narrative which is of 
sustained and unwearying 
interest....+- It is a fine 
biography, and it will take 
a high place in the biblio- 
graphy of British States- 


” 


men. 


NOW READY. 


LORD RANDOLPH 


CHURGHILL 


Winston Spencer Churchill. 


With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 


net, 


MORNING POST.— 
“All men must be grateful 
to him for so vivid a narra- 
of the 
fascinating and tragic char- 


tive of one most 


acters in modern history.” 


TIMES.—“ A book which is certainly among the two or three most exciting 


political biographies in the language...... its interest never flags for a moment...... 


It will be read eagerly, excitedly, and often enthusiastically.” 


EVENING 
ST. JAMES’S 


STANDARD AND 
GAZETTE.—* A 
biography the authorship of which 
Mr. Morley—aye, or Lockhart, or 


WORLD.—*“ Even people not 
interested in politics will read 
this dignified, restrained account 


“A .. in ai of a brilliant and cowrageous 

‘revelyan, or any 0 > «gre ia be te 

t= he aa to spirit...... An extraordinarily in- 
gri 


acknowledge.” 


teresting man to read about.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— 
“Will not disappoint the high ex- 
pectations which have been formed of 
ae A story, rich in incident, of the 


most 


romantic 


career in modern 


politics.” 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net, with Portraits. 
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SPECTATOR.—* The brilliance of Mr. Churchill’s achievement lies in the 
fact that he has to a remarkable extent avoided the pitfalls of the partisan, and 


treated his subject on the broad lines of the historian of politics...... The work is 
a valuable contribution to the history of the last century, and not less to that 
small but attractive province of English letters, biographical art.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Mr. Churchill has executed 
the work entrusted to him by his father’s literary trustees, 
Lord Grimthorpe and Lord Howe, with much tact and 


literary skill. 


oceasionally graceful and pathetic. 


The style of the narrative is easy and clear, 


There is a due sense 


of perspective, as in the rapid gliding over of the years 


before 1880. 
offended by partiality.” 


DAILY MAIL.—* Since 
Mr. Morley'’s famous ‘ Life 
of Gladstone’ there has been 
no such important contribu- 
tion to the history of British 
politics as this study of the 
burning questions of the hour, 
and in restraint, judgment, 
and generosity to political 
opponents the younger writer 
te fully the equal of his 
senior.” 


The reader is not teased with footnotes, or 
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almost, as a whole, both 
vivid and dignified in narra- 
tion, and here and theré even 
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letters.” 

DAILY NEWS—A 
permanent contribution to 
the political history of the 
time.” 
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